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SOCIAL SECURITY AND THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


In discussing the question of Social Security and Educational 
Institutions, I wish first of all to sketch briefly the philosophy 
of social security. I will then attempt to define clearly what is 
meant by (a) old-age assistance, (b) old-age insurance, (c) 
unemployment insurance. Finally, I will discuss the implica- 
tions of the latter two, viz., old-age insurance and unemploy- 
ment insurance, as it is proposed to apply them to the colleges, 
pointing out the practical problems involved together with my 
own conclusions. 

The growth of personal insecurity is one of the characteristic 
features of modern industrial life. Rapid expansion of our in- 
dustrial system has been accompanied by a steadily increasing 
instability in our social order. Larger proportions of the popu- 
lation are affected by insecurity; poverty is widespread, unem- 
ployment rampant, the curve of income distribution sharply 
skewed, revealing an overwhelming concentration of wealth in 
the hands of a few. Truly the words of Pope Pius XI demand 
deep consideration: 

“The immense number of propertyless wage-earners on the one 
hand, and the superabundant riches of the fortunate few on the 
other, is an unanswerable argument that the earthly 80 
abundantly produced in this of industrialism are far from 
rightly distributed and poate. shared among the various 
classes of men.” (Quadragesimo Anno.) 

The depression which started in 1929 magnified the disorders 
of our present social order. The large number of workers forced 

to face a penniless old age while worrying from day to day 
about the tenure of their present employment clearly revealed 
the necessity for some form of security. We need but consider 
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the income distribution in 1929 to see that this is based on cold 
facts—not emotional outbursts. The studies of the Brookings 
Institution revealed an overwhelming concentration of wealth 
in the hands of a few. Subsequent developments have not 
brought improvement. A study by the Consumer’s Counsel in 
the Agricultural Administration reveals that, during a twelve- 
month period in 1935-36, two-thirds of the families in this coun- 
try had to be content with an income of $28.00 per week or less, 
with the large number considerably less.* 

Under these circumstances, the Social Security Act was en- 
acted by Congress and approved by President Roosevelt on 
August 14, 1935. In the words of the Act itself, it was designed: 

“To provide for the general welfare by establishing a system 
of Federal old-age benefits, and by enabling the several states 
to make more adequate provisions for aged persons, blind per- 
sons, dependent and crippled children, maternal and child wel- 
fare, public health and the administration of their unemploy- 
ment compensation laws; to establish a Social Security Board; 
to raise revenue; and other purposes.” 


The Social Security Act and the state laws enacted to provide 
state participation in its benefits imply a new conception of gov- 
ernment. It recognizes that the state has a definite obligation 
toward the destitute and needy. It is a clear acknowledgment 
that the powers of government can no longer be devoted exclu- 
sively to policing and regulative functions in the traditional 
liberalist fashion. Far-reaching studies of the country’s social 
conditions and prospects reveal the disturbing fact that while 
the population increased 20 per cent between 1920 and 1936, 
industrial jobs had declined by 25 per cent. With life ex- 
pectancy rising and birth rates declining, persons over 65 years 
of age will constitute a larger proportion of the population in the 
future. The conclusions following from these considerations 
are inevitable. Proper provisions must be supplied to care for 
the aged and other persons liable to become dependents. While 
we may criticize the inadequacies of the present Act, yet it seems 
that the intent and purposes of the Act are worthy of hearty 
commendation. 

Old-Age Assistance —Old-age assistance is not to be confused 
with old-age insurance. Old-age assistance is a payment made 


* America’s Capacity to Consume, pp. 54, 207, passim. Consumers’ Guide, 
September, 1938. 
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only to persons who are in need and are not inmates of a public 
institution. Previous contributions by the beneficiary to a fund 
of any kind are not necessary—need, want, being the essential 
element. The purpose of this provision of the Act is to assist 
the needy aged persons who will not qualify to receive benefit 
payments under the insurance scheme. Those states whose laws 
conform to the conditions prescribed in the Social Security Act 
will receive from the Federal Government a grant equal to one- 
half of the total assistance expenditures of the state, except that 
it will not contribute to that part of an individual monthly pay- 
ment which may exceed $40.00.2 In addition, the Federal Gov- 
ernment grants an additional 5 per cent of this sum, which may 
be used for defraying the costs of administration, or for old-age 
assistance, or both, and for no other purpose. 

Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance.—Old-age insurance is in- 
tended to guarantee, wholly independent of individual need, a 
regular monthly pension to those working in covered employ- 
ments and fulfilling the necessary requirements. These benefits 
will be paid as a matter of right. An income tax is levied on 
the employees working in a covered employment and an excise 
tax is levied on the employers. At present the tax rate in both 
cases is one per cent, but it is scheduled to rise to 2 per cent in 
1943, ultimately to become stabilized at 3 per cent in 1949. In 
both cases the amount of wages in excess of $3,000 a year are 
exempted from the taxes. The employer has the obligation of 
deducting the tax from the wages of his employees and paying 
both assessments into the Treasury like internal revenue taxes 
generally. 

Recent amendments to the Social Security Act have extended 
its coverage and liberalized its provisions. This is especially 
true in the case of the old-age insurance system. Lifetime 
family security has replaced individual old-age security for 
workers in covered occupations. Benefit payments are to start 
January 1, 1940, and the annuity benefits have been liberalized. 
In addition to the worker himself, millions of widows, orphans 
and other dependents will now be afforded some degree of pro- 
tection in the event of the wage-earner’s death, whether before 
or after his retirement. Benefits are to be calculated on the basis 
of average monthly earnings: a minimum monthly benefit of 


* Public No. 379, 76th Congress (H.R. 6635). 
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$10.00 is established as well as a maximum monthly benefit of 
$85.00." In the case of those who die before reaching the age 
of 65 and who do not leave behind anyone entitled to receive 
the estate.‘ 

Under the existing law, the more important workers exempted 
from its provisions are: agricultural labor, domestic service in a 
private home, casual labor, maritime labor, service in govern- 
ment and employees of private non-profit religious, charitable 
and educational institutions. 

Unemployment Compensation.—According to the prevalent 
thought on this question, benefits are to be paid to unemployed 
workers who are able and willing to work but cannot find jobs, 
providing that, during the year or two before they became un- 
employed, they had been employed for a specified time in work 
which was covered by their state unemployment compensation 
laws. To stimulate state legislation, the Federal Government 
levies a tax on the payroll of employers in all states. All em- 
ployers of 8 or more, for at least part of 20 weeks in a year are 
subject to this tax, with agricultural labor, maritime labor, em- 
ployees of private non-profit institutions, etc., exempted from 
the Federal tax, although many states provide unemployment 
compensation for some of these workers. When a state enacts 
a satisfactory law which is approved by the Social Security 
Board, it is provided that as much as 90 per cent of the Federal 
tax may be credited to the state unemployment compensation 
fund. This, of course, serves as the stimulus for state legisla- 
tion, since the state will not derive any benefit from the Federal 
tax unless it enacts an unemployment insurance law. 

Briefly, we have presented the provisions of the Social Secu- 
rity Act in force at the present time. Recent proposals to amend 
the Security Act and extend its provisions for old-age insurance 
and unemployment insurance to include the employees of chari- 
table, religious and educational institutions make this a timely 
and important topic for those interested in institutions of this 


* Benefit payments will be com 
age monthly of Gach 00 be ter one 

* Payments to an estate will be a sum equivalent to six times the amount 
of the monthly benefit a worker would be entitled to receive. 
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type. Workers employed in an exempted employment are 
definitely at a serious economic disadvantage compared with 
those included under the Act. Economie security in old age 
and protection against the hazards of unemployment are ad- 
vantageous to the individual member of society. With this 
thought in mind, we can understand the wish to provide for a 
more extensive coverage. 

When the Committee on Economic Security transmitted its 
report to Congress in 1935, with the exception of governmental 
employees and railroad employees who were included under the 
United States Railroad Retirement Act, they desired to include — 
all employees within that scope of the plan. In Congress, the 
program was considerably modified. The economic security bill 
(H.R. 4120, 74th Congress, 1st Session), embodying the above 
provisions, was soon discarded. The Social Security bill (H.R. 
7260, 74th Congress, 1st Session) was introduced and finally be- 
came law. Congress exempted certain employments, and when 
the private educational groups asked that their employees be 
exempted, because of their tax-exempt privilege and because 
their inclusion would interfere with education, their request was 
granted. Once the exemption was granted, our private educa- 
tional groups believed the matter was closed, and did not expect 
later efforts would be made to include them within the scope of 
the act. 

In obtaining this exemption, the colleges readily admitted 
their obligation to care for their superannuated employees. In 
accordance with their admitted obligation, educational institu- 
tions slowly started to introduce private pension plans. It is 
conservatively estimated that about 50 per cent of the profes- 
sional employees of these institutions are thus protected. How- 
ever, while a representative number of institutions have such 
plans, it is well to bear in mind that colleges move slowly in mat- 
ters of this kind. In some cases, the trustees seem to have been 
troublesome; in others, the added costs which such a plan would 
entail proved the determining factor. In these circumstances, 
some colleges questioned the wisdom of maintaining the exemp- 
tion. Added weight was given this attitude when it was realized 
that few institutions included their non-academic staff within 
the provisions of their pension plans. 

Under these circumstances, the Advisory Council on Social 
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Security appointed in May, 1937, by the Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Social Security and the Social Security Board, in mak- 
ing its report, recommended that the coverage of the act be ex- 
tended to include, within the old-age insurance provisions of 
the act, the employees of private non-profit institutions. This 
was in accord with a widespread feeling prevalent in Washington 
that the provisions of the act relating to old-age insurance 
should have a much wider coverage. 

The Association of American Colleges, which held its annual 
meeting in Louisville, Kentucky, on January 12 and 13, 1939, 
discussed this question and found considerable difference of 
opinion. The colleges felt that they were placed in an awkward 
dilemma: if they opposed extending the provisions of the act to 
their employees, they would be subjected to criticism by the 
publie at large; if they favored the inclusion of their employees, 
they would lose, or at least jeopardize, their tax-exempt privi- 
lege. After a lengthy discussion, by a close margin they voted 
to favor the extension to the colleges of the old-age pension 
feature of the act. 

A short time after the meeting had disbanded, the report of 
the Social Security Board, which had been transmitted to the 
President and Congress in December, was made public. Much 
to the surprise of the members of the Association of American 
Colleges, the Board recommended not only old-age insurance 
but also unemployment insurance.’ The Association quickly 
took the position that, if these plans were inseparable, they 
would oppose both. A commission was appointed to handle this 
problem, and, having sought the advice of counsel, they prepared 
a brief opposing both proposals. However, they did not have 
an opportunity to present the brief. The proposed hearings 
were called off; the Congressional Committee took the position 
that “these proposals would entail too great a change this year, 
and that they ought to have further study.”* Those competent 
to judge this dismissal say that it lacks finality; it is a mere 
postponement to prepare for a more effective presentation of 
the case in the future. Meanwhile, those likely to be affected 
by these changes are given an opportunity to examine the ques- 
tions involved and to formulate a progressive program of action. 

«Now York Times, March 18, 1988. 
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In so far as unemployment insurance is concerned, the atti- 
tude of the American colleges is very clear. When the Social 
Security Board made its recommendations, the Association of 
American Colleges sent telegrams to its member institutions ask- 
ing their attitude on the questions involved. With regard to 
unemployment insurance, there was no ambiguity. Of the re- 
plies received, only 7 indicated any kind of approval; the re- 
maining 470 were, for the most part, emphatic in their opposi- 
tion. (There are some 540 institutions in the Association.) 
The reasons for opposing are not hard to find. Briefly, colleges 
would not gain anything by being included within this portion 
of the act and would be subjected to a considerable increase in 
costs. A tax for unemployment insurance would be both un- 
necessary and unjust, since it would be imposed to remedy a 
condition that does not exist in educational institutions. 

Old-age pensions present a more difficult problem. Many col- 
leges, undoubtedly the majority, would favor inclusion under 
this portion of the act if it can be separated from the undesirable 
features. If we should make a comparison between a private 
pension plan and the Federal plan, it seems that the Federal 
plan has certain advantages. Costs probably would be lower; 
benefit payments, in most cases, would also be lower. However, 
the Federal plan is more practical for the non-professional em- 
ployees. Generally, these are low salaried workers, probably 
the large majority of this group will not remain working for an 
institution an extended period of years, and hence, under a 
private plan, would jeopardize their pension rights. If a profes- 
sional employee transfers to another educational institution, 
generally, he is able to transfer his pension plan. If a profes- 
sional or a non-professional employee transfers to the business 
world, the advantages of a private pension plan cannot be trans- 
ferred. Unless the individuals concerned are able and willing 
to maintain premium payments themselves, their pension no 
longer serves its original purpose. It seems that the interests 
of the latter group can best be served by inclusion under the 
Federal plan. 

Opposition to inclusion under the old-age provisions of the 
Federal plan is founded chiefly upon the privilege of tax-exemp- 
tion. Educational institutions have enjoyed this privilege in rec- 
ognition of their great public service. Can inclusion be achieved 
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without sacrificing the privilege of tax-exemption? Certainly 
the danger is always present if colleges are called upon to make 
payments. Some believe that the danger may be avoided. If 
a method were devised whereby the colleges made their contribu- 
tions directly into the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund, it that the dangers could be avoided. In a 
recent issue of the Bulletin of the National Catholic Educational 
Association, Mr. William Montavon, of the N.C.W.C., supports 
this view.’ 

Perhaps this plan would work. Ultimately, the Supreme 
Court might have to decide the question whether or not. such a 
procedure would constitute a precedent setting aside the privilege 
of tax-exemption. Is it possible to secure inclusion in the Fed- 
eral plan without jeopardizing the tax-exempt privilege? Bear- 
ing in mind that public service rendered by private educational 
institutions; realizing that the existence of private primary and 


‘secondary schools, colleges and universities, confers a distinct 


advantage on society; aware that these institutions improve 
culture and promote better social relations—is there any reason 
why the employees of these institutions should not be included 
under the Federal plan without contributions on the part of the 
institution involved? Let us consider for a moment the extent 
of the public service rendered by the Catholic educational insti- 
tutions of Pennsylvania alone. In the Catholic Primary and 
Secondary Schools there are approximately 291,720 students 
educated without cost to the state. Inclusion of these pupils 
in the public school system would cause a noticeable increase in 
tax rates—according to the average expenditure per pupil in 
1934 ($79.70), an increase of about twenty-three million dollars 
a year. Add to this the public service rendered by Catholic 
institutions throughout the country; then add to this again the 
public service rendered by the hundreds of non-Catholic educa- 
tional institutions, and you will see good reason to justify the 
traditional tax-exemption. You can also develop a strong argu- 
ment to obtain pension provisions for the employees of these 
institutions under the Federal plan, without demanding pay- 
ments from the institutions concerned. 

What are the peastionl to be from this 


* Bulletin, National Catholic Educational Association, Vol. XXXV, No.2, 
November, 1938. ih 
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discussion? (1) Social Security is necessary. It is desirable, 
nay, more, there is an obligation for an employer to provide 
some form of security for his employees. (2) Colleges have a 
duty to make proper provisions for the old-age security of their 
employees. It is clearly the teaching of the Rerum Novarum 
and the Quadragesimo Anno that an employer has obligations 
toward his workers. (3) Since it is recognized that old-age 
pensions are necessary (two-thirds of the population over 65 
years of age are dependents), Catholic institutions should recog- 
nize their obligation and should be in the forefront in providing 
pensions. As a matter of fact, they have lagged far behind. 
- There is an explanation for this, however, in that frequently the 
faculty of a Catholic college is thought of as clerical, or built 
upon the foundation of a clerical or religious faculty. The lay 
faculty too often has been considered a temporary arrangement, 
although most colleges now recognize that the lay faculty is 
permanent and necessary. If Catholic colleges have failed to 
make proper provisions up to now, immediate action is called 
for, especially if they would forestall a Federal plan. (4) If 
we must obtain security through the Federal plan, let all private 
non-profit institutions unite to obtain security while maintain- 
ing a continuance of their tax-exemption. 

If colleges are to make an effective stand against removal 
from tax-exemption, if they do not desire to jeopardize their 
tax-exempt privilege, they must first familiarize themselves with 
the questions involved. Fortunately, postponement was obtained 
from the action contemplated this year. In effect, it is a breath- 
ing spell, an opportunity to examine the questions involved and 
to provide pensions for their employees, if they would avoid in- 
clusion under the Federal plan. The problem is difficult. Its 
solution depends on the action of our private educational insti- 
tutions. Adequate private pension plans will make Federal ac- 
tion unnecessary. Failure to provide such pensions in the near 
future will inevitably introduce the Federal Government into the 
field of private education. The choice: emerared the time to 


choose is limited. 


Vincent A. OS. 
Associate Professor, Social Sciences, 
Villanova College. 
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THE SOCIAL ENCYCLICALS AND OUR COURSE IN 
PHILOSOPHY * 


The Problem—The problem with which this paper is con- 
cerned is this: What place shall we give to the papal social 
encyclicals in our seminary course of philosophy? Shall we 
teach them at all? Why? When? How? 

Which are the social encyclicals? Strictly speaking, every 
encyclical which treats of man as a social being, as a member 
of society, be it the family, the state, the church, or economic 
society, is a social encyclical. In this wide sense the encyclicals 
Divini Illius Magistri, on Christian Education, and Casti Con- 
ubii, on Christian Marriage, are social encyclicals. According 
to Rev. Cornelius Lucey (1) the term social encyclicals is gen- 
erally restricted to those papal letters which deal with economic 
society, especially with the relation between capital and labor, 
or with the working classes. The problem of righting the griev- 
ances of the laboring classes is today looked upon by many as 
the social question: it affects so many others and it involves so 
many evils. Now the two encyclicals which discuss this social 
problem most completely are Rerum Novarum, on the Condi- 
tion of Labor, by Leo XIII, and Quadragesimo Anno, on the 
Reconstructing the Social Order, by Pius XI. 

Personally I would add several other encyclicals to this num- 
ber, such as Caritate Christi Compulsi, on the Depression and 
Its Causes and Remedy; Divini Redemptoris, on Atheistic Com- 
munism, by Pius XI; and Immortale Dei, on the Christian Con- 
stitution of States; and Graves de Communi, on Christian De- 
mocracy, by Leo XIII; not to omit Divini Illius Magistri and 
Casti Conubii already mentioned. It is true, as Father Lucey 
contends, that these other encyclicals merely develop and par- 
ticularize the doctrines of Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo 
Anno; but I do not see how we can obtain the entire social 
teaching of the Popes without consulting at least all their 
documents that have bearing on social problems. I suggest that 
we consider Rerum Novarum, Quadragesimo Anno, and Divini 
Redemptoris the papal social encyclicals, whose place in our 


* Address delivered before the Association of Catholic Colleges of Michi- 
gan, at St. Mary’s College, Orchard Lake, October 19, 1938. 
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seminary curriculum is the topic of discussion. To understand 
them thoroughly, however, all other papal documents that in 
any way treat of some phase of the social question must be 
duly considered. 

The teaching of the social encyclicals is but a necessary part 
of the seminary course of sociology or social economy. The 
more convinced we are of the necessity of a course of sociology 
in our seminaries, the more readily shall we grant the proper 
place to the social encyclicals. 

One need but read the many pronouncements of the Popes 
since the time of Leo XIII, and study the countless utterances of 
bishops the world over, to realize how indispensable a course of 
social sciences, preferably Christian social economy, is for our 
seminaries today. 

In his encyclical on the Priesthood, Pope Pius XI stresses the 
importance of sanctity and learning in the priest. He urges the 
priests to continue their studies after ordination and adds: 


“The priest must be graced by no less knowledge and culture 
than is usual among well-bred and well-educated people of his 
day. This is to say that he must be healthily modern, as is the 
Church, which is at home in all times and all aus and adapts 
itself to all; which blesses and furthers all healthy initiative and 
has no fear of the progress, even the most daring progress, of 
science, if only it be true science.” (2) 


Our present Holy Father repeatedly stated that social study 
and social action are not foreign to the sacred ministry. They 
are really essential to the idea of the new apostolate which fits 
in so well with what the Pope means by being “healthily mod- 
ern.” In his encyclical on Atheistic Communism Pius XI says: 


“We are happy to voice Our paternal approval of the zealous 
pastoral activity manifested by so many bishops and priests 
who have, with due prudence and caution, been planning and 
applying new met of apostolate more adapted to modern 
needs. But for the solution of our present problem, all this effort 
is still inadequate. When our country is in danger, everything 
not strictly necessary, everything not on the 
urgent matter of unified defense, takes second place. So we must 
act in ree f s crisis. Every other enterprise, however attractive 
and helpful, must yield before the vital need of protecting the 
very foundation of the Faith and of Christian civilization. Let 
our parish priests, therefore, while providing of course for the 
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normal needs of the Faithful, dedicate the better part of their 
endeavors and their zeal to winning back the laboring masses to 
Christ and to His Church. Let them work to infuse the Chris- 
tian spirit into quarters where it is least at home.” (3) 

This “new method of apostolate” which helps to make the 
priest “healthily modern” includes Catholic Action and the 
training of “auxiliary soldiers of the Church” among the lay 
people. The Holy Father sets much store upon the formation 
of these lay apostles, which is one of the chief duties of the priest 
today. In his encyclical Quadragesimo Anno (4) he says: 

“No easy task is here imposed upon the clergy, wherefore all 
candidates for the sacred priesthood must be adequately pre- 
pared to meet it by intense study of social matters.” 

An adequate preparation for the social apostolate by an 
intense study of social matters certainly implies a course of 
sociology in the seminary, and a comprehensive knowledge of 
the social encyclicals. 

Recent Popes have frequently emphasized the necessity and 
the utility of social study and social action in the life of the 
ordinary priest. They see in this action based on study a means 
of winning souls to Christ and to His Church. In many in- 
stances it will be the only effective means of keeping souls in 
the true Church and from the ranks of socialism and communism. 

The pastoral letters of many bishops in all parts of the world 
have faithfully taken up the social message of the Popes and 
relayed it to their flocks in forceful terms. Whoever is interested 
in this phase of our subject will find an abundance of material 
in Father Charles Plater’s book, The Priest and Social Action. 

The Reports of the Annual Meetings of the National Catholic 
Educational Association contain many good papers on the neces- 
sity of the study of social sciences in general and of the social 
question in particular. 

In 1908 Dr. William Kerby read a paper on the study of the 
social question in the seminary at the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Convention in Cincinnati, in which he said: 

“The social and spiritual leadership of the priesthood is at 
stake. Pope Leo recognized it: we see proof of it every day. 
In our industrial centers today the priest must understand the 
issues raised by socialism, labor unions, methods in charity, labor 
legislation, reform movements. If he does not, he ceases to be a 
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leader. If he would have information, understanding, and 
method, his seminary course must prepare him for the ” (5) 
Dr. Kerby spoke of training specialists, who could take up 
social leadership in and out of the seminary; but he believed 
_ that the greater body of seminarians should at least receive such 
general instruction and training as would enable them to “use 
sources intelligently and recognize their limitations sensibly.” 

In a paper on the need of social study in the seminary, Rev. 
Dr. Aloysius Muench, now the Bishop of Fargo, told the National 
Catholic Educational Convention in 1926 (6) that the priest 

must concern himself with social questions. He need not be a 
specialist, but he must have a fundamental knowledge of prin- 
ciples and facts to make his ministry effective. He must develop 
a social mind and an understanding for social problems. Touch- 
ing on the pedagogical value of social studies in the course in 
philosophy, he declared that students of philosophy are mature 
enough to recognize problems in the social field, to analyze them, 
to see various phases of them, to weigh reasons that make them 
problems, and to evaluate the right and wrong of things indus- 
trially, economically, socially. Social studies give a human 
touch and add interest to philosophy. Dr. Muench then gave an 
outline of the course of sociology in St. Francis Seminary in 
Milwaukee. 

At the latest Convention of the National Catholic Educational 
Association in Milwaukee, in April of this year, Bishop Muench 
again read a paper on this subject. He emphasized the need of 
correct concepts. Warning priests against the lure of politics, 
he said: 

“Politicians know what the influence of a priest is among his 
people, and do not scruple in the least to use the priest for their 
political od evar The seminarist should be warned often in the 


course of his social science studies to steer his path clear of the 
pitfalls of partisan politics.” 

He said that seminary instruction in economics and social 
sciences should be healthily modern, but should not concern itself 
with technique. Pius XI laid down the principle already estab- 
lished by Leo XIII that the Church has the right and the duty | 
to deal authoritatively with social and economic problems, “not 
indeed in technical matters, for which she has neither the equip-— 
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ment nor the mission, but in all those that have a bearing on 
moral conduct.” (7) Bishop Muench added: 

“The mission of the priest is to save souls. All his activity in 
social matters should be focused on this mission.” (8) 

In 1933, Dr. Francis Haas read a paper on “Training the 
Priest for Leadership in the Social and Economic Field,” at the 
convention of the National Catholic Educational Association in 
St. Paul. He asserted that Pius XI charges and commands 
seminary authorities to make thorough courses in social sciences 
or studies an integral part of the curriculum. He made the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

1. Before a student begins ethics and moral theology he should 
have a comprehensive grasp of the history and principles of 
economics and the history and functions of government. In col- 
lege, not later than the last year, there should be two semesters 
of work two hours a week in each of the following: 

(a) Principles of economics; 

(b) History of economic thought; 
(c) Principles of government; 

(d) History of political theory. 

He would have the work dominantly factual and descriptive, 
excluding the teleological and moral, reserving this for ethics and 
moral theology. 

2. Work in social ethics not earlier than second semester of 
second year in philosophy; or one hour a week for four years in 
the course of theology. 

3. Extracurricular work would comprise extra lectures by 
externs; conferences of St. Vincent de Paul; social science 
forums; discussion and debating societies; essays. (9) 

The Rev. Joseph Reiner, 8.J., (10) wrote an article in America 
on “The Teaching of Social Problems” and proposed as a monu- 
ment for the fortieth anniversary of Rerum Novarum a “con- 
certed, systematic drive on the part of all our Catholic institu- 
tions of higher learning, to fill the minds of their students with 
the doctrines and their hearts with the spirit of Pope Leo’s 
Encyclical” and the spirit of Quadragesimo Anno. He con- 
sidered the problem of teaching youth the necessity of social 
and industrial reform based on justice and charity so urgent 
that one would be justified even in advocating that the estab- 
lished routine of our high schools, colleges, and universities be 
_ suspended for one or two years in order to give exclusive atten- 

tion to the problems which threaten the existence of our civiliza- 
tion. 
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Father Reiner holds that the minimum to be done today in 
institutions of higher learning is to become acquainted with the 
doctrines of the encyclicals; a knowledge of political science, of 
sociology, of economics. The Bishops’ Program of Reconstruc- 
tion is recommended-for special study. The papal encyclicals 
should serve as texts, which furnish the basis for discussions, 
papers, lectures, debates, symposia. Every professor should con- 
tribute whatever his subject contains of value to increase the 
knowledge of the encyclicals. This study should be accompanied 
by action: letters to Congress, to state legislatures, to city coun- 
cils; by Catholic social movements, Catholic Conferences on 
Industrial Problems, and Catholic Association of International 
Peace. 

The Committee on the Syllabus on Social Problems, authorized 
by the National Catholic Educational Association in 1932, was 
headed by Father Reiner. This Syllabus proposes that every 
graduate of a Catholic college or university in the country 
henceforth be equipped with at least a fundamental grounding 
in Catholic social doctrines; and that every graduate know the 
programs of action in this arena laid down by the Popes. It 
outlines a six-semester-hours course for the college, to be taught 
preferably in the sophomore year. Seminary authorities will 
do well to inspect this Syllabus carefully for valuable sugges- 
tions. 

What are our American seminaries doing for the training of 
their students in social problems? The Rev. Paul Stroh, C.SS.R., 
has given us a good survey of this phase of seminary education 
in our country in an article in the Ecclesiastical Review, (11) 
entitled “The Seminary and Social Studies.” Out of forty-three 
seminaries that cooperated with him in his study, thirty-two 
have special courses in sociology. He lists the titles and the 
frequencies of these courses, their texts, their reference books, 
the length of the courses and the number of periods. Twenty- 
five of these institutions teach the course of sociology in philos- 
ophy; six in theology; and one in a summer session. 

Father Stroh’s study shows that the majority of our seminaries 
teach sociology or its equivalent in philosophy. The ideal place 
for this study would probably be theology. Then the student 
would have received a thorough training in the various branches 

of philosophy, science, and literature and history. He would 
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be more mature, mentally and spiritually, to grapple with the 
social and economic problems of life. Here he could concen- 
trate on the dogmatic, moral, pastoral, and legal side of the 
questions. Undoubtedly the general complaint against the in- 
troduction of sociology, or of any other branch for that matter, 
into theology is the lack of time. 

A little reflection ought to convince us that the papal social 
encyclicals must constitute the chief sources of the study of 
Catholic Social doctrine in the seminary, or in any other school. 

Pope Leo XIII directly refers to the study of the encyclicals 
in his letter to the Italian bishops, December 8, 1902, when he 
says: 

“We desire that, toward the end of their education in the 
seminaries, the aspirants to the priesthood should be instructed, 
as is fitting, in the pontifical ents which deal with the 
social question and with Christian democracy. (12) 
Incidentally, do not these words of the great Pope seem to 
imply that he considered other documents besides Rerum Nova- 
rum social encyclicals? The words “towards the end of their 
education in the seminaries” certainly apply more to the course 
in theology than in philosophy. 

In a letter to the Directors of the Unione Economico-Sociale 
of Italy, February 20, 1907, Pope Pius X said: 

“See to it that all who are members are duly instructed by 
those who are familiar with the nature and aim of this kind of 
association, in the duties and the rights of Christian workers and 
in the teaching of the Church and the Pontifical documents as 
regards labour questions.” (13) 

In his very first encyclical on the Peace of Christ in the 
Kingdom of Christ, Pius XI used strong terms in condemning 
those who would belittle the authority of the social encyclicals. 
He said: 

“There are not a few who believe and say they hold Catholic 
doctrines on social authority, on the rights of property, on the 
relations between capital and labor, . . . on the social rights of 
Jesus Himself, Creator and Redeemer, Lord of individuals, and 
of nations. But then they write, talk, and what is more, act as 
though it were not necessary to follow with the former exactness 
the doctrines and prescriptions solemnly and invariably recalled 


and inculcated in so many pontifical documents; namely, by Leo 
XIII, Pius X, and Benedict XV,—doetrines and preseriptions 
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that have their basis and their root in the dogma and morals 
of the Catholic Church. We have here a species of moral, juridi- 
cal, and social modernism which We condemn with Our 
oneraiee because it is as pernicious as the dogmatic modernism 
which is better known. It is necessary to recall those doctrines 
and those precepts; all this is more than ever necessary to be 
made clear to the young people in our schools, particularly to 
those preparing for the sanctuary.” (14) 

In his Apostolic Letter to the Mexican hierarchy, Pius XI 
speaks of social works as a part of Catholic Action, and as a 
means of reaching souls. He remarks: 


- “But it is also true that, if Catholic Action has the duty of 

preparing men fit to direct such works, and of pointing out the 
principles which must guide, with the forms and the directions 
drawn from the genuine sources of Our Encyclicals, it must not 
nevertheless assume the responsibility in that part which is 
purely technical, outside its purpose.” (15) - 

Pius XI again makes reference to the encyclicals as the source 
of social study in his letter on Atheistic Communism, when he 
writes: 

“To give to this social activity a greater efficacy, it is necessary 
to promote a wider study of social problems in the light of the 
doctrine of the Church and under the aegis of her constituted 
authority. If the manner of acting of some Catholics in the 
social-economic field has left much to be desired, this has often 
come about because they have not known and pondered suf- 
ficiently the teachings of the Sovereign Pontiffs on these ques- 
tions. Therefore, it is of the utmost importance to foster in all 
classes of society an intensive program of social education 
adapted to the varying degrees of intellectual culture.” (16) 


In 1932 the Most Rev. Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi, then the 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States, addressed the National 
Catholic Converts League in New York City. Each person in 
the audience had previously received a copy of Quadragesimo 
Anno. The Delegate of the Pope said: 


“Study that document. Some praise it and do not read it. 
Some read it and do not study it. Let me urge you to make it 
your study and meditation. It is not a mere exhortation to the 
practice of justice and charity, but a detailed and specific pro- 
paper nin more than a few hours reading to be understood 
and . It is the pure gospel of Our Saviour, developed 
for the conditions of modern society by the highest and most 
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experienced authority on earth. Its aims are world-wide, for it 
concerns nothing less than the reconstruction of the social 
order.” (17) 

Our American bishops, in their statement on the Present 
Crisis issued in 1933, said: 

“Our priests and selected groups of the laity, members of the 
professions, employers and leaders of trade and labor unions 
should study most carefully the plan for the reconstruction of 


the social order outlined by our Holy Father, whose voice is the 
voice of the living representative of Christ on earth.” (18) 


In an article in the Ecclesiastical Review Rev. Edward Swan- 
strom speaks of the significance of the letter of Pius XI to 
Cardinal Crepeira of Lisbon, in which the Pope repeats the 
invitation of Quadragesimo Anno to the clergy to prepare for 
the social mission. He wonders how far we American priests 
have been concerned to expound the principles of the encyclical 
on the Reconstructing the Social Order to the masses of the 
people. He asks: 


“Have we, as a body, made an effort to fortify ourselves 
with a clear understanding of this magnificent Encyclical as 
well as its precursor, the Rerum Novarum of Leo XIII? If we 
are honest with ourselves, we must admit that there are 
thousands of laymen and laywomen who have a clearer grasp 
the es of these two great encyclicals than we 

ave.” (1 


There is another good article, very pertinent to our topic, in 
the Ecclesiastical Review, by the Rev. James A. Magner, on 
“Some Objectives in Seminary Training.” If the papal encycli- 
cals are an index of Catholic thought and study, the writer as- 
serts, then the social aspects of the gospel are due for far more 
consideration than they have often received. He says: 


“From the Rerum Novarum and the other Encyclicals of Leo 
XIII to the Quadragesimo Anno of Pius XI, the utterances of 
modern Pontiffs have constantly pointed out the necessity of 
concentrating the attention of the clergy upon social and in- 
dustrial questions in the light of both theological and moral 
principles. The movements inaugurated under the title of Cath- 
olic Action among the laity are likewise an indication that the 
center of Catholic interest has shifted from the mere academic 
formulation, establishment, and proof of Catholic dogma, to the 
fields of application in social action and justice. At the same 
time, the apparent bewilderment of large sections of the laity 
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and clergy alike in Catholic movements, profound differences of 
social opinions, and often ignorance of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of social processes and of economic problems, all seem to 
show that the clergy are not being given in the seminary a 
training adequate for the situation or sufficient to assume a 


moral leadership in this regard.” (20) 

Father Jarcot of the Gregorian University has published a 
syllabus of Pontifical Documents on Social Questions from 1878 
to 1922. He evaluates these writings of the Popes so highly that 
he considers them “a veritable encyclopedia of Catholic Soci- 
ology” which provide materials for a life-time of study and re- 
. search. (21) 

The Austrian Bishop Sigismund Waitz, in an article on the 
Clergy and the Social Question, in the Linzer Quartal-Schrift, 
urged (22) upon the priests a diligent study of the encyclicals 
of Pope Leo XIII as a preparation for the proper handling of 
social problems. Every student of theology should become 
familiar with Rerum Novarum. If Socialist agitators are ex- 
pected to possess a mastery of the Communist Manifesto, shall 
not the priest have at least an equal knowledge of the papal 
social documents? 

Granted that the seminarists must receive a thorough ground- 
ing in sociology, and that the papal social encyclicals must 
constitute a very important and a vital part of the course in 
sociology, a final question remains for discussion: How shall 
we best teach these encyclicals? 

There are some professors of sociology who think that these 
encyclicals should be “dug out” by students themselves. They 
seem to presuppose more ability and more preparatory work 
than the ordinary seminarian has. There are good and in- 
telligent priests who may find this task very difficult without 
the aid of guidance. Are the immature and inexperienced 
seminarians better equipped to undertake the work? I know 
from a little experience in this matter that even the brightest 
and best students cannot see all the moral, religious, social, 
economic implications of these encyclicals without help and di- 
rection. Pope Leo XIII desired that the aspirants to the priest- 
hood be instructed as is fitting in the (in the) pontifical docu- 
ments which deal with the social question and with Christian 
democracy. He certainly meant more than a mere reading or 
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private study on the part of the seminarian. Unless we have a 
definite idea of what we seek, we may stumble over the very 
object of our search without recognizing it. Therefore the 
students should have a competent guide when they go on their 
excursion into the field of the social encyclicals. Without this 
guidance and direction they may miss much of value, and they 
may also work very uneconomically for what they actually find. 

If by “digging out for themselves” we mean that the students 
must be active and not merely passive, we are simply enunciating 
a good principle of the psychology of learning. This is a neces- 
sary factor in learning any subject. We might ask the question, 
what can we do to make the students thus active? Get them 
interested, someone will tell us. This is true. But how shall we 
get them keenly interested? By convincing them of the need of 
the study of sociology in general and of the encyclicals in par- 
ticular. In this regard Father Charles Plater’s book, The Priest 
and Social Action, (23) will serve as an excellent introduction. 
A little research work into the literature of the past two decades 
could bring this valuable book up to date. As it is, this little 
volume will give the student the assurance that social work and 
study is a very practical help to his spiritual tasks in the sacred 
ministry; that it has the approval of the highest ecclesiastical 
authority. It will probably fill his mind with facts and his 
heart with a love that will create in him a lasting enthusiasm 
for this modern apostolate. Further directed reading, the word 
and the example of the professor, and some personal experience 
in the social field consonant with the life of the seminarian, will 
keep the fire of enthusiasm ablaze. 

It is preferable, beyond doubt, to have a special course of 
sociology, with a definite place in it for the encyclicals. We 
might devote one hour a week, for two semesters, to the papas 
encyclicals. This would allow for a study of other papal docu- 
ments besides the strictly so-called social encyclicals. Even if 
we restrict ourselves to the social encyclicals, we shall have an 
abundance of material with which to work, if we desire to do 
so. In this case the professo: can outline the course, list the 
reference books and periodicals, and call attention to special 
limitations or difficulties. The students can be required to read 
the encyclicals privately: they can mark the passages which 
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are beyond their understanding; they can make outlines or 
abstracts of them. In class the professor can take the encycli- 
cals according to topics or according to the divisions of the 
documents themselves. The professor must of course point out 
the moral and theological implications which the students in 
philosophy will hardly be able to see for themselves. He may 
often be called upon to decide questions of morals or religion in 
connection with parts of the encyclicals, especially in matters of 
present-day application. The students should be permitted to 
ask questions freely. 

_ The encyclicals can also be studied together with sociology. 

They can serve as source material or obligatory references. 
The students can be asked to locate the passages in the encycli- 
cals which have direct or indirect bearing on their class text, 
and then to discuss these parts. Emphasis here is on the text of 
sociology; the encyclicals receive only secondary consideration. 
This method can be used to great advantage, but it does not 
permit the thoroughness obtainable by the first method. 

An enormous amount of literature has gathered around the 
social encyclicals. Students must be made acquainted with it. 
Class reports on articles read; book reviews; bibliographies of 
articles on social topics in current magazines, especially if they 
are annotated, are an effective and an interesting method of 
gaining a wide knowledge of sociology and of the encyclicals. 
Merely to read and outline the articles on the encyclicals, or on 
any phase of them, will give the student and the professor an 
excellent understanding of these documents. 

A collection of magazine and newspaper articles filed away 
according to author or subject is a great aid to this study. 
Students learn to keep their minds alert for anything that per- 
tains to the encyclicals and their contents. Very interesting 
items, sometimes overlooked, are historical data regarding the 
encyclicals. What is being said about them? Are they being 
applied anywhere in the world, or in America? Who makes 
frequent use of them in addresses, articles, meetings? What 
effect have they produced? These and many other questions 
of like nature often find a partial answer somewhere in current 
literature. 

Can we not make the study of the encyclicals, as well as the 
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study of sociology in general, more interesting and more fruitful 
by adding practice to theory? What projects could we employ 
in connection with this study? Father Reiner, as we have 
heard, suggests action, such as letters to Congress, various Cath- 
olic social movements. Essays, debates, articles, symposia, etc., 
are good; but some type of active participation in the social 
movements of today, or of Catholic Action in the social field 
are better. 

In the absence of a course of sociology, or of special teaching 
of the encyclicals, study clubs or discussion groups for this pur- 
pose may serve as substitutes. 

In conclusion I shall merely list some problems for discussion 
and further study. I hope that they will bring to light the 
experiences and the wisdom of others, and thus help all of us, 
who are interested in this work, to improve our methods of in- 
structing our students in a fitting manner in the social papal 
documents: 


Aim and objectives of the study of the social encyclicals. 

Methods of teaching them. 

Supervised study in this field. 

Encyclicals as texts, or as sources, or as collateral reading. 

Encyclicals in Latin, or in English, or in both py ages 

Outlines of the encyclicals: made by students, or by others. 

Commentaries on the encyclicals. 

Reference reading: books, magazines, papers, pamphlets. 

Book reviews, and abstracts of articles. 

Graphs, diagrams, maps, statistics. - 

Bibliographies. 

Tests, oral and written. 

Standardizing tests in this study. 

Contribution of the various professors to the better under- 
standing of the encyclicals. What can each one specifically 
contribute? Encyclicals and sermons, lectures, conferences, 
radio talks, articles. Simplifying the language of the encyclicals 
for the ordinary man. Encyclicals as a source of personal medi- 
tations on social justice and charity. 

ny the seminarist “social-minded” and “encyclical- 
minded.” 

Collating the pastoral letters of our bishops, especially their 
joint pastorals, with the encyclicals. 

Spreading the encyclicals among Catholics and non-Catholics. 

Getting people to read them. 

Placing them in public libraries, institutions, schools. 
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Writing articles based on the encyclicals for parish and local 
papers, magazines, bulletins. 

a lectures, debates, symposia, forums, panels, radio 
8. 

Dramatization; radio-skits. 

Study or discussion clubs. 

Visits to industrial plants, ni a stores, social institutions, 
slums, homes of the workers and the poor, especially of negroes. 

Applying the encyclicals practically in the life of the semina- 
rian and the priest: patronizing stores and merchants only when 
they live up to the encyclicals regarding work conditions, wages 
and hours; prefer the goods made by union labor and there- 
fore call for the union label on goods purchased; refrain to buy 
‘sweat-shop goods; always pay a fair price for articles bought; 
pay a fair wage for services; pay debts promptly; make no dis- 
criminations in any manner canaems of race, wealth, property, 
or poverty. 

bserve in a fitting manner the anniversary of the great social 
encyclicals. 

Institute social weeks, perhaps summer schools, for the study 
of the encyclicals. 

Invite outside speakers, both clerical and lay, to address the 
seminarians on topics of the encyclicals. 

Have representatives of employment and of labor and of the 
consumer public to give their side of questions treated in the 
encyclicals. 

Inaugurate days, perhaps weeks, of prayer for the success of 
these encyclicals: that Catholics may read and follow them; 
that non-Catholics may learn to know and apply them; that gov- 
ernments may use them as guides in their councils of delibera- 
tion. —Social Encyc. 


(1) Rev. Cornelius Lucey, “The Message of the Social Encyclicals.” The 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record, August, 1938, pp. 113-114.: 

(2) Encyclical of Pope Pius XI on The Catholic Priesthood, N.C.W.C. 
edition, pp. 39-40. Cf. Cannon 129. 

(3) Encyclical of Pope Pius XI on Atheistic Communism, No. 62. 

(4) Encyclical of Pope Pius XI on Reconstructing the Social Order, 
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The following studies will be of great help to teachers of sociology in the 
seminaries : 

Rev. Cyprian Emanuel, O.F.M., “The Social Sciences in Our Course of 
Philosophy,” entire paper, in: The Franciscan Educational Conference, 
XII (1930), p. 117. 

Rev. Theodore Heck, The Curriculum of the Major Seminary in Rela- 
tion to Contemporary Conditions, Catholic University of America, Wash- 


ington, D. C., 1935. 
8. Erpacuer, O.F.M. 


President, Duns Scotus College, 
Detroit, Mich. 


IS MODERN CULTURE DOOMED?—VIII 
III—THE TRAGIC STATE OF MODERN CULTURE (Continued) 


7. Modern man devotes himself to physical exercise for the 
benefit of his body, which he always nurses solicitously, sur- 
rounding it with every care and attention. He is meticulous 
about hygienic measures and the selection of suitable nourish- 
ment, rejecting what he regards as unwholesome and recurring 
to vaccines and all sorts of prophylactics, in order to safeguard 
his precious body against disease. Whenever he feels symptoms 
of some serious menace to his health, he spares neither pains 
nor money to ward off the danger. He solicitously consults his 
physician and carries out the latter’s prescriptions scrupulously 
and to the letter. To recuperate, to regain bodily strength, he 
visits health resorts as frequently as his pocket book will allow. 
This attention to hygiene, it must be admitted, has raised the 
general state of health and diminished the death rate in recent 


years. 
But alas, for all this care for his body, modern man has shown 


a deplorable indifference to the problem of training and develop- 
ing his character, of molding and improving his inner self. 
_ He has not striven to master his corrupt impulses or exercise 
any control over them. The weeds of vice continue to flourish 
luxuriantly in his heart, while noble inspirations are consistently 
stifled. In this respect, he behaves for all the world like a stub- 
born, wilful, intractable child. The contrast becomes still 
more alarming when we reflect on how frequently he raises a 
riot, scuttles the existing order and, what is more, perpetrates 
crimes of so outrageous and gruesome a nature that they are 
seidom equalled by anything known in the whole past history of 
criminology. How strange and how tragic modern man’s cynical 
disregard for his morals appears when contrasted with the exag- 
gerated care he takes of his body! 

8. Modern materialistic culture, accentuating earthly values 
as the only goals worthy of human endeavor, simultaneously 
justifies its devotees in the practice of appropriating these values 
by every means and device. Acting under this broad bill of 
rights, the latter hasten to amass riches, surround themselves 
with comfort and luxury, search constantly for new pleasures, 
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and never tire in their efforts to drain to the last drop the cup 
of earthly delights. 

It would seem that under such favorable circumstances, when 
nothing they covet is wanting and when they have an abundance 
of everything, they ought to experience a blissful feeling of 
satiety. The fact is, they do nothing of the sort. The more 
wealth they possess, the more eagerly do they search for new 
sources of income; the more pleasures they indulge in, the more 
keenly do they covet these and the more they are at pains to 
ensure for themselves an inexhaustible supply of new sensations 
and new emotions. Deep down in their hearts they feel an 
emptiness that they are never able to fill with anything, for 
within them yawns a bottomless abyss whose insatiable maw 
swallows up everything they provide. 

This is their subconscious reaction toward the something 
higher. It is the quickening of a longing for absolute goodness 
and supreme happiness deep-rooted in the soul of every man. 
Modern man pays no heed to it. He is near the source of the 
yearned-for happiness, he feels it drawing him powerfully, and 
yet, over and over again, he turns his back on it. He searches 
for it at random, hunting for it only in the places where every- 
thing leads him away from it. He thinks he will find it when 
his ship comes in—when he has piled up more money and so 
opened the way to yet other pleasures. This, however, is nothing 
but a delusion. 

9. All the spiritual values in traditional culture have been 
discounted and demolished by modern materialistic culture. 
In this way, the modern man, infected with materialism, hoped 
to pave his way to the happiness he craved. He wished freely 
to humor his impulses, to give free rein to his passions, to realize 
all his desires. In his anxiety to reach material goals, he brought 
into play his senses, intellect and will; he would brook no oppo- 
sition; he brushed aside every restraint. All that tended to di- 
vert him from his purpose he ruthlessly destroyed and trampled 
in the dust. But what a terrible disappointment awaited him at 
the rainbow’s end! How hard he had striven, how strenuously 
he had toiled and with what burning zeal and feverish haste he 
had smashed everything standing in his way—yet all in. vain, 
for even so he found not the happiness he sought! The quest 
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is over and he is still unhappy. Gloom darkens his brow and 
sadness holds him in her dour embrace. 

10. Among the various values of traditional culture, religion 
is the one that the modern. materialist strove most frantically 
to extirpate—religion, the root-value that lent worth to all the 
rest. In its stead he enthroned scientism. He vociferously pro- 
claimed that science can adequately replace religion and inspire 
man with all the necessary higher emotions. He further ex- 
plained that the diffusion of knowledge is the most effective 
weapon against all religious beliefs and that in science man 
would find pure and unadulterated the truth he had hitherto 
foolishly thought to find in religion. 

In both conclusions, however, he was wrong. For, as to the 
first, it soon became evident that science simply could not con- 
tradict religion. Thorough-going scientific research inevitably 
redounds to the greatest possible advantage of religion; religion, 
far from being discredited thereby, is sure to be confirmed and 
strengthened by it. That is why the great thinkers are, as a rule, 
numbered among the faithful, while materialists belonging to the 
group of really great thinkers are the rare exceptions. In the 
second place, ever since materialism began to spread, the need 
for religion has become more and more felt. Science has failed 
to prove all-sufficing for man. Those whom materialism has 
entrapped, whose belief in Revelation it has stifled, whom it 
has torn from the bosom of the Church, experience ever more 
acutely the need of contact with some superior extraphenomenal 
force. A thirst for the Infinite reacts vigorously within them. 
Severed as they are from the real source of all goodness, they 
search for paths that may somehow lead them back to it. Their 
hearts, impoverished by materialism, open wide to receive any- 
thing related to that source, from which they have been cut 
off. 

This explains the extraordinary growth at the present day of 
organizations that aim to take, to a certain extent, the place of 
religion. In addition to spiritism there are sundry other mani- 
festations of this flair for the occult—theosophy, anthroposophy, 
various kinds of mysticism, even black magic and satanism. 

The first of these—that is, spiritism—deserves special atten- 
tion on account of its recent great vogue, especially in the 
United States of America and in England. It is very widespread 
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in these countries, has its own mission centers, institutions, 
colleges, schools and various establishments, most of which pre- 
fix to their names the adjective “Christian.” To these’ cults 
and sects flock all the psychic wrecks who, unable to endure 
the narrow limitation imposed upon them by materialism, visit 
these institutions in the hope of appeasing, at least partially, 
their parching thirst for the Creator of the universe—the intol- 
erable longing that aches within their souls. The thriving or- 
ganization, which spiritism has succeeded in building up, owns 
and publishes a considerable number of periodicals. These are 
mostly weaklies with such titles as Light, The Two Worlds, 
Psychic News, The Great World, Psychic Science and so forth, 
each of which enjoys a certain amount of popularity. They are 
the medium through which social ties between the members are 
maintained, the views of spiritism propagated, and new ad- 
herents gathered into the fold. Spiritism has its own tempies, of 
which, in London alone, there are several scores. Crowds of 
people assemble in them every Sunday to pay homage to the 
Creator in songs, in appropriate speeches, in lectures, and to 
attend meetings for establishing contact with the souls of the 
departed through some clairvoyant medium. In such seances, 
certain of those present receive instructions about particular 
incidents relating to their own lives and to their association 
with their fellow-beings—the which purport to be definite proof 
of a life after death. 

Anyone watching the throngs leaving places like Queens’ Hall 
in London after one of these meetings will notice in their eyes 
and in the expression of their countenances, besides a certain 
degree of emotion and thoughtful absorption, a look of deep 
concern and a suggestion of what appears to be disappointment. 
It is clear that these people have not found what they sought 
in the gathering they attended. Their souls could not unfurl 
their wings nor were their longings satisfied. They crave for 
something higher. They desire a closer communion with their 
Maker; they seek some better method of expressing their rela- 
tionship with God. It is not astonishing, therefore, that numbers 
of them are converted and eventually enter the Church. . 

Besides the above-mentioned organizations, fortune-telling and 
astrology are enjoying great success. Representatives of these 
pseudo-sciences swarm the streets of certain large cities such as 
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Paris, London, Berlin, New York, Chicago. Pamphlets, hand- 
bills, posters advertising some adept’s extraordinary powers of 
divination are distributed to passers-by. The profession is 
obviously a lucrative one, for the astrologers are many and 
dwell in well-appointed salons and apartments, where they are 
consulted by large numbers of misguided dupes. 

The fact that people adhere to the above-mentioned organi- 
zations, that they seek advice from representatives of the occult 
sciences, that they strive to pierce the evil of the future or to 
gain knowledge about things that cannot be perceived by man’s 
physical senses, is another indication that science is not all- 
sufficing for man and that materialism is inadequate for his 

As a result, modern materialistic culture finds itself in a tragic 
condition. It has not been able to eradicate these other-worldly 
impulses of the human heart either by the aid of science or by 
the help of anything else, nor has it any means of satisfying 
them. 

11. The greatest tragedy of modern materialistic culture, how- 
ever, is its hostility to religion, especially the Christian religion, 
which it endeavors to destroy root, branch, and flower. For this 
purpose it has at its command a host of powerful means such 
as materialism never possessed in the past. It has enormous 
supplies of money; it wields a potent influence; at its service are 
the press, the bombs and explosives of munition makers, splendid 
technical equipment. But most important of all is the support 
given to it by the present-day rulers of vast and mighty Russia. 

This modern pugnacious materialism knows no moderation, 
and, in its resolve to exterminate religion, no consideration what- 
ever gives it pause. Its grim attack upon religion is so unrelent- 
ing and at the same time so thoroughly organized in all of its 
tactics that nothing like it is known in the whole former history 
of mankind. Moreover, this struggle for the eradication of 
religion, aiming as it does at completely supplanting religion 
with materialism, is in itself something unheard of; for, hereto- 
fore, the persecutors of the Christian religion have been other 
religious organizations whose convictions conflicted with those 
of the Christian religion. Such was the character of the bloody 
persecutions in the Roman Empire during the first three cen- 
turies, and such, too, were the persecutions in Japan, China and 
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various other countries, where polytheistic creeds were safe- 
guarded by force, in order to obviate such a change in religion 
as would likewise necessitate a change in the current conven- 
tional mode of living. Nowadays religion as such is persecuted 
for the purpose of destroying it altogether and securing a com- 
plete victory for atheistic materialism. 

Here, the most important factors are social and political. 
Communism, which has secured so mightly an influence, is based 
on the principle: that it will be able to take root, spread out and 
survive only by the triumph of materialism. It considers reli- 
gion, and especially the Christian religion, its irreconcilable foe 
and is convinced that religion can never harmonize with its own 
ideology. 

The religious persecutions of the day differ from those of other 
times not in character alone but also in the methods employed. 
They are deeper in their reach, for they strike at the very essence 
of the Christian creed. On the one hand, the latter is ridiculed, 
attempts being made to prove, theoretically and practically, that 
it lacks fundamental principles; its churches are confiscated and 
transformed into places for social gatherings and anti-religious 
propaganda, or they are changed into cinemas and museums. On 
the other hand, the rising generation is being reared in strict 
accord with materialistic principles and indoctrinated with a 
hatred for religion; heavy fees are charged for renting the con- 
fiscated sanctuaries for religious purposes; the adherents of the 
Church are persecuted and constantly suspected of anti-revo- 
lutionary plots; liberty is curtailed; priests are imprisoned or 
sentenced to death; and, by bomb-throwing and fomenting 
panics, people are intimidated from participating in church 
services. 

Besides all this, in towns and cities, organizations of impious 
men are found whose sole purpose is to spread materialistic 
views among the working class and the intelligentzia, among 
the youth and the older people—God-haters, who shrink at 
nothing that furthers their devilish purpose. This refers chiefly 
to such countries as Mexico and Russia. But in other coun- 
tries, too, the selfsame struggle is going on, only in a less open 
manner. 

Thus materialism, by taking an aggressive and bellicose atti- 
tude toward religion, by going on the offensive and deliberately 
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undermining the foundations of religion, has put all modern cul- 
ture, grounded on materialism, in a hopeless situation. Modern 
culture is now in such a pass that complete ruin stares it in 
the face. From this doom only religion can redeem it, for 
religion alone satisfies the deepest needs of human nature. It 
alone brings about an equilibrium in the heart, assures man of 
a full, harmonious development, educates him socially, unites 
him with other people in the bonds of brotherhood and benevo- 
lence, teaches and persuades him to be self-sacrificing for the 
good of his fellow-beings. It is religion that reveals to man the 
wonderful spiritual world and sustains in him the hope of life 
everlasting in that other realm radiant with the light of glory, 
provided he perseveres in the path of virtue. It points to God 
as the source of absolute truth, of perfection, of goodness and 
beauty. It reveals God as the Father of all men of good will 
and clean heart, the Father Who shares with them as with His 
children the treasures of His riches: as the One Who alone can 
slake their thirsty souls; as the One Who surpasses their most 
daring dreams and hopes, Who fills them with happiness so per- 
fect that they cannot want or desire anything besides. 

Religion! What immense joy it engenders in man! What 
great enlightenment it brings him, what a flood of bright thoughts 
it pours into his mind! What a host of noble impulses it 
arouses in his soul! Possessed of faith and living by its pre- 
cepts, man feels himself to be a truly mature being, capable of 
making the greatest sacrifices for the sake of his ideals. 

Modern materialistic culture finds itself in its present appalling 
condition simply because it has deprived man of his spiritual 
and moral values, because it has closed to him all access to his 
own soul, rating him as nothing but a more highly developed 
animal; in other words, because it has deprived man of all that 
religion gives to him. The sooner modern materialistic culture 
mends its way and ceases to block the path marked out for man, 
the better it will be for all concerned. But if it persists in dis- 
crediting religion—by which alone it can be saved from utter 
ruin—if it continues its present fatuous policy of destroying 
what is its only hope, then that will be its nemesis, its own worst 
tragedy. 

12. Under such conditions, there seems to be nothing for it 
but to admit that a complete collapse awaits it at the blind end 
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of the road it travels now. Indeed, many philosophers already 
concede that things have come to such a deadlock, and they 
predict for modern materialistic culture a catastrophic end. 
Foremost among these is Spengler. His sagacity in this field 
enables him to formulate bold theories and construct broad syn- 
theses. In his well-known book entitled Der Untergange des 
Abendlandes (“The Downfall of the West”)? he attempts to 
prove that every culture, as well as every civilization, has its 
definite period of development, after which it inevitably decays. 
He points out that Western culture has reached the term of its 
developmental period, and that it must share the fate of all 
cultures that have gone before it. To escape eventual dissolu- 
tion the West’s only hope is to turn to the culture of the Far 
East. Although Spengler has since slightly modified this view, 
he still maintains in principle his original idea. 

A similar view is expressed by Keyserling. In search of 
novelties and ideological adventures, this thinker delved deeply 
into the contents of ancient Hindu and Chinese books; he prac- 
tised the methods of the Yogis, inhaling into his sensitive soul 
the principles of their intuitive conception of the Omnipotent. 
In his Das Reisetagebuch eines Philosophen,? and in a whole 
series of other works, he imparts the newly acquired lore to his 
readers. Nor did his activity stop at literary production. In 
1920, he founded the “School of Wisdom” (Die Schule der 
Weisheit) at Darmstadt where, under his guidance, the adherents 
of his philosophy practised the Hindu methods of awakening 
thoughts for the psychic self and for communion with the 
Perfect Being. 

The same tendency is evident in the views expounded by some 
thinkers in France, especially Romain Rolland and René Guenon. 
The first named glorifies the person of Mahatma Gandhi, com- 
paring him to St. Francis of Assisi and even to Christ.* René 
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in 1922. The first editions were soon followed ¥ % others. Apparently, no 
— scientific work has enjoyed anything like the same success in tt 
war Germany. Contributing in a large measure to this success was the 
war mood of that country. Enthusiasm evinced for this work in intel- 
ual circles outside Germany was considerably less, the views of foreign- 
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Guenon displays a special predilection for the wisdom of the 
East. He outlines its principles in a number of writings and is 
at pains to show that Western culture is now in its fourth 
period, in the dark period which the Hindus call “Kali-Juga,” 
and which is to end in its utter downfall. He points out that 
to avoid such a catastrophe our only recourse is to fall back on 
Asiatic culture.* 

Great interest is shown in Hindu culture and an Orient-ward 
drift of thought is noticeable both in England and on the con- 
tinent. 

In America, too, this movement is receiving sympathetic sup- 
port even from certain Christian sects. There Gandhi’s popu- 
larity surpasses that of any other eminent man in India. Some 
even regard him as a reincarnation of Buddha. 

The degree of interest shown by peoples of Western culture 
in the culture of the East may be judged from their marked 
partiality for the works of Hindu writers, among whom the 
best known is Rabindranath Tagore, novelist, poet and thinker. 

Though the enthusiasm for this Orientalizing movement has 
abated somewhat of late, it still counts numerous adherents, 
some of whom are so devoted to it that, in the throes of exotic 
transport, they renounce everything and join the Sangha in one 
or another of the Buddhist monasteries of Asia. 

Is it, indeed, as bad as all that with Western culture, and 
does its one hope of salvation lie in recourse to Eastern culture? 
We think not! To begin with, those who favor this adoption 
of Hindu culture erroneously interpret the prevailing crisis as 
affecting the whole of Western culture. Such, of course, is not 
the case; for, in point of fact, the crisis is being experienced only 
by materialistic culture. They have overlooked the fact that 
Western culture includes Christian culture, too, which is so 
victoriously resistant to the pressure exerted on it by materialism, 
and which remains absolutely intact in its ideals and its prin- 
ciples. Then, again, these thinkers conclude, without warrant, 
that the only escape from the impasse at which Western culture 
has arrived lies in amalgamation with Eastern culture and in 


‘René Guénon, “La crise du monde moderne,” Paris, 1927—“Introdue- 
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adoption of its ideologies. It is a fact as curious as it is tragic 
that even when men’s daily lives are spent in the midst of 
Christian culture, its priceless values go unappreciated by them! 
It does not seem to be known, or else it is wilfully ignored, that 
Christian culture is the fountain whose living waters are alone 
capable of imparting new life even to materialistic culture in 
its present state of decay.* 
There is no gainsaying the fact that materialistic culture, as 
we have described it, is going through an acute crisis, and that 
it is in truly tragic straits. But this is no justification for taking 
the pessimistic attitude nor does it warrant the view that mate- 
rialistic culture will inevitably crumble away, and that the whole 
of Western culture will be involved in its ruin. For it must not 
be forgotten that, to say nothing of Christian culture’s inex- 
haustible reserve of vitality which can restore materialistic cul- 
ture to life and so save it from disintegration, there remain in 
materialistic culture, calamitous as is its actual state, factors 
that justify on our part a certain measure of optimism. 
Anprew 


* The interest in Eastern culture has had the indirect effect of focusing 
attention on the values and ideals of Christian culture. aa Moat 
wicki in hi Dusza nowoczesnego czlowieka” (The Soul of Modern 
Man), Poznan, 1931, p. 116. 
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THE ACQUISITION OF ATTITUDES 


Admittedly, attitudes are the most elusive of psychological 
elements, less subject than any other to attack by objective 


techniques. The first difficulty met in their study is the lack 


of suitable measuring devices. Then there are the problems of 
finding a suitable group of subjects, of having one’s measuring 
instruments applied, and of statistically treating the data. 
Finally, there remains the most important and the most difficult 
feat of all, that of interpreting the results. How often it is 
possible to differ with a writer in the interpretation of his own 
data! To take just one illustration: the introversion found by 
Pallister to be more pronounced in Catholics, Jews, and socialists 
than among members of other religious or political groups, may 
be ascribed to something in their training, or to the fact of their 
having been minority or even persecuted groups. 

It is not surprising, then, that the results from the studies as 
a whole are extremely meager. It may be doubted whether a 
single one of them successfully attacks a prevailing false notion. 
In a few cases, studies have given a decided advantage to one 
side of a controversy. In a few cases, likewise, generalizations 
have been formulated in regions where none existed previously. 
But commonly the result of most studies has been to confirm 
notions already held; while this may be of some value to 
strengthen certain convictions in the minds of those who happen 
to prefer the type of evidence which such studies offer, it adds 
nothing to the sum of our knowledge. In a few cases where re- 
sults of studies go counter to ideas commonly held, these results 
are thrown in doubt, sometimes by the investigator himself. 

This paucity of results may be accounted for partly by the 
difficulties encountered by the investigator, but it must be ad- 
mitted that many of the researches were very poorly planned. 

A characteristic common to the large majority of the studies 
is their sociological rather than strictly psychological approach. 
The writers seem far less concerned with the workings of the 
mind than with the forces which press upon an individual to 
mould and shape him. Of the factors contributing to popularize 
this tendency, the two most important would seem to be the de- 
sire for objectivity, so strongly stressed in present-day psycho- 
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logical study, which prompts students to concentrate their efforts 

on phenomena, on things which can be observed and even meas- 
ured; and the inclination to look on man primarily as a social 
being rather than as an individual. 

The studies dealing with the origin of attitudes fall roughly 
into two groups, according to the general method of procedure 
used. Either a group of subjects is considered as static, and 
correlations are calculated in order to show which elements in 
the total situation do or do not “go together”; or a group is 
examined for an attitude, a stimulus is applied, and then the 
effect of the stimulus is measured. Although these types have 
certain characteristics in common, it will be well to consider 
them separately in order to bring out more clearly what is 
peculiar to each. 

The correlation method is too well known to need descrip- 
tion. Here we shall confine ourselves to a list of its shortcomings 
and to some suggestions for better use. What follows is meant 
as a criticism not of the correlation method in itself but of the 
defective way in which it has been used. 

The groups studied are usually too heterogeneous, so that an 
attempt is made to measure too many factors at once. With 
such heterogeneity and variety as we commonly find, much 
larger groups would be necessary for conclusive results. 

In consequence, the sub-groups in a study are so small that 
they can hardly be considered representative (“a fair samp- 
ling”); either chance or some hidden factor of selection may 
operate to make the group included in the study far from typical 
of the larger social group after which it is labeled. To illustrate: 
Kolstad’s study of international attitudes had as its subjects 
the summer-school students of Columbia University. Among 
the differences studied were those in religion. Conclusions were 
drawn about the difference between Cathclics and Protestants 
in international attitudes. Yet there were fewer than fifty 
Catholics in the group! How could they be considered represen- 
tative of the twenty million Catholics in the United States or 
of the three hundred million in the world? In fact many Catho- 
lies, I am sure, would be very unwilling to accept as their spokes- 
men such of their faith as had gone to Columbia University for 
summer school! Even if such conclusions in a study are not 
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presented as final, yet it seems that they are so worthless that 
they should not be presented at all. 

Even where r’s reveal incontestable relationships, they do not 
make clear what is the cause and what is the effect. Frequent 
attendance at the movies may be found associated with anti- 
social attitudes; significant differences in attitudes are found 
between fraternity members and other students. But, in both 
cxses, which is the cause of the other, or are they both effects of 
some common cause? True, the discovery of a relationship is 
of some value; it may serve as an index for judging, and it may 
suggest profitable lines for further investigation. But it throws 
no light on psychological processes. 

In many cases, moreover, correlations, like averages, tend to 
conceal rather than reveal differences. Several investigators, by 
examining the individual cases in their study, found that changes 
in attitude had taken place in two directions. In all these 
cases the usual statistical treatments would have ended in the 
conclusion: “no significant changes took place.” 

Hence it would seem that, if we are trying to find out the 
psychology of attitudes, we shall have to depend less and less 
on those arithmetical jugglings which at best give us a hazy 
picture of group characteristics, while more and more we devote 
ourselves to a careful study of individual cases, in an endeavor 
' to uncover the “mechanism” which really underlies the behavior 
of human beings. 

When work is done with groups, as it must be especially in 
the early stages of an investigation, it will have to be with 
groups which are larger, more homogeneous, and more truly 
representative. After preliminary investigation and statistical 
treatment have indicated the extreme members of a group from 
the point of view of the attitude being investigated, it would be 
worth while to single out these extreme cases for further study, 
in order to determine which factors of heredity and environ- 
ment are found in those at one end of the scale and not in those 
at the other. Investigations should extend over a period of years 
with the same groups, with periodical measurements and a care- 
ful recording of possibly significant experiences for changing the 
attitudes under study. 

If this avowedly laborious process seems impossible because 
of limited time and resources, at least it will be necessary for 
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investigators to limit their problems much more than has been 
their wont. To go back to an illustration already used, rather 
than vaguely setting about to find out what can be found out 
about the international attitudes of college students, it would 
be better to pursue intensively one particular phase of this 
problem: for instance, are Catholic college students more inter- 
national-minded than Protestant college students? Two groups 
would be studied, each homogeneous from the point of view of 
the experimental factor (religion in this case) ; the groups would 
be made large enough to cover adequately the different types 
within each group and thus to insure representativeness. In 
order to determine the influence of religion itself on the attitude, 
it would be necessary to compare “good” Catholics with “bad” 
Catholics, or “good” Catholics with “good” Protestants, etc. 
This is admittedly a sketchy outline, but it does seem that hope 
for progress in the field of attitudes lies much more in this sort 
of procedure than in the typical accumulation of statistics. 

Much more effective than the static correlation procedure is 
the “before-and-after” method used by most of the better inves- 
tigators. Essentially this consists in measuring the group for the 
attitude under consideration, applying a stimulus supposed to 
affect that attitude, and then measuring the attitude again to see 
whether any change has taken place. 

Though free of many of the limitations cited for correlation 
studies, this procedure has one important limitation of its own. 
This has to do with the necessity of some sort of control. Some 
of the studies dispense with controls entirely, thus leaving their 
findings open to easy attack. Others leave grave doubt about 
the effectiveness of the control. In fact, it is probably impossible 
to exercise a perfectly effective control without creating a purely 
artificial situation. With the subjects admittedly exposed to the 
action of various stimuli, it cannot be proved conclusively that 
@ measured change in attitude is due to the application of the 
experimental stimulus. While a few investigators have gotten 
around this obstacle by careful techniques, the majority have 
found it insuperable. Even Thurstone’s conclusions, while per- 
haps the best of their kind, boil down to a very small residue of 
“new” knowledge; very few people, I think, needed such experi- 
ments to prove the power of the movies for the generation of 
attitudes, while the power of specific movies to strengthen or 
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weaken specific attitudes is obviously a truth of very limited 
application. 

of conclusions from these “before-and-after” studies. Oddly © 
enough, this tendency seems strongest in an investigator whose 
psychological principles are least easily reconciled with ready 
generalization. We refer, of course, to Mr. Thorndike. If our 
attitudes, like everything else about us, are controlled by specific 
bonds, it is hard to see why our attitudes toward Christmas cards 
and colored paper should be typical of our attitudes toward 
divorce or the Japanese. 
- In view of all that has been said, it will not be surprising 
if very little space is here devoted to summarizing the positive 
results of studies on attitudes. In addition to the limitations 
already pointed out, there is a further one encountered in the 
summarizing process: the fact that in their more specific con- 
clusions various studies not infrequently contradict each other. 
Moreover, whatever conclusions are left are very difficult to 
catalogue. This study was begun with the intention of present- 
ing @ composite table of findings. But after constructing several 
pages of tables, all of which had far more blanks than filled 
squares, the writer reluctantly gave up the project. To give some 
idea of the complexity of the situation, here is an incomplete list 
of the attitudes which have been studied, a list which has been 
shortened by a certain amount of amalgamation: liberalism, 
pacifism, attitude toward prohibition, belief or credulity or 
supersition, the scientific attitude, social-mindedness, attitude 
toward gambling, honesty, religious attitude, internationalism, 
introversion, and optimism. The list of factors studied in con- 
nection with these attitudes is even longer: mental ability, sex, 
amount of schooling, tough-mindedness, mechanistic aptitude, 
self-sufficiency, age, effect of a particular course, independence 
of thought, adequacy of background, consistency of thinking, 
political affiliation, church membership, scholarship, wealth, po- 
sition in family, emotional stability, mirror drawing, reaction 
time, resistance, college life, religious training, major subject, 
propaganda of various kinds, movies, personal reasoning, friends, 
home, travel abroad, nationality of parents, health, physique, 
these lists, be it repeated, aré incomplete. ite . 
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Rather than attempt, then, a comprehensive review of the 
findings on this variety of topics, we shall limit ourselves to a 
selected few, and treat these very briefly. 

The attitude most frequently studied is liberalism. Unfortu- 
nately, the term is vague, and consequently it is not surprising 
to find a good deal of “internal inconsistency” in the results 
reported from the use of various measuring devices. The writers 
generally come to the conclusion that people are not just liberal 
or conservative in general, but are liberal or conservative on 
specific issues, or at most within certain fields, such as economics, 
politics, or religion. A result which goes counter to a generally 
held notion, and on which the various studies are in fair accord, 
is the slight relationship existing between liberalism and intelli- 
gence. There is some slight evidence that liberalism is partly a 
product of education, especially at the higher levels, and most 
especially of certain courses. 

The religious attitude likewise has received considerable atten- 
tion. Sometimes it is treated as the opposite of liberalism—a 
view which rather simplifies the problem for the investigator! 
In general, a number of studies confirm the idea that stay in 
college weakens the religious attitude, and that early home train- 
ing and environment are important for developing it. 

Among the possible factors affecting the acquisition of atti- 
tudes, the one most frequently studied is intelligence. Most 
correlations between intelligence and attitudes are low. The cor- 
rect logical conclusion from this is that the presence or absence 
of a given attitude in an individual does not depend on the degree 
of intelligence which that individual possesses. To infer that 
intelligence plays no part in attitudes is just jumping at conclu- 
sions. Quite possibly there is slight correlation between degree 
of emotionality and the possession of given attitudes. Yet it 
would be absurd to maintain that attitudes are independent of 
the emotions. Any given degree of intelligence may lead to or 
from a given attitude according to the way in which that intelli- 
gence has been used. | 

After intelligence, the most commonly studied factor is sex. 
Again, few significant differences in attitude can be ascribed to 
it, at least in those attitudes which have received the attention 
of investigators. Oddly enough, even some of the better estab- 
lished differences seem to be products less of sex as a biological 
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fact than of the social implications of sex. Thus, although 
most studies agree that women are more conservative than 
men, and especially less inclined to assume extreme positions, 
M. H. Harper noted that on certain points women were more 
liberal. These points were those affecting the political and 
social rights of women, where the “more liberal” position favored 
themselves, and those touching government interference in 
business where the men were more conservative because they 
felt their interests threatened. 

One general conclusion that seems to follow from all the 
studies taken together is that any given attitude is probably the 
product of a multiplicity of factors, the relative influence and 
importance of which it is almost impossible to untangle. The 
fact is that any experience which has emotional value at all 
probably leaves traces behind it in the form of mutations in 
already existing attitudes, or, in some cases, the inchoation of 
some new attitude. 

Another conclusion to which a number of the studies point is 
that the most important element in any attitude is what may be 
called the sense of personal value. This brings us to the ques- 
tion of the psychological nature of attitude. 

The “sense of person value,” or the conviction of what a cer- 
tain situation means to the ego, has just been referred to in the 
mention of sex differences in liberalism; it was pointed out that 
women, though commonly more conservative than men, take 
the liberal position in issues which touch their personal wel- 
fare. Sherman, in his study of children in mountain hollows, 
ascribes the growth of certain attitudes to the felt need of 
“prestige,” which is certainly a sense of personal advantage. 
Thorndike’s insistence on “reward” points to the same conclu- 
sion. He also found that an attitude of dread tended to melt 
away if continued contact with the object dreaded failed to 
produce any bad effects. Ordinary experience confirms these 
scattered evidences. 

This sense of personal value, which is at the bottom of all 
attitudes, may have its origin in a variety of ways. It may be 
the product of personal experience, as when the child develops 
a favorable attitude toward an uncle who gives him a Christmas 
present. It may be product of vicarious experience, as was the 
hatred for the Germans aroused by stories of war atrocities. 
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It may be the product of some form of persuasion, as are the 
attitudes engendered by political or religious oratory. And there 
are other sources. 

Whatever its origin, this conviction of personal significance 
is the core of any attitude. The word “conviction” is not used 
accidentally or loosely here. There is no doubt that any attitude 
which is firm enough to deserve that name, and is not a merely 
transitory emotional state, has an intellectual element which 
gives it direction. This is far from saying that the attitude has 
been acquired in an intellectual manner. Blumer points out 
this close relationship between concepts and attitudes. Thorn- 
dike also states that changes in attitude are often due to 
changes in the intellectual apprehension of a situation. 

To. many this doctrine may be unacceptable, since it is 
customary to treat of attitudes as primarily emotional, or in 
any case inexplicable. A little reflection, however, will suffice to 
convince most that at the core of any attitude there is an idea 
or general concept, however that idea may have originated. 
Instead of proving this point directly, we prefer to bring it out 
in connection with another important principle on the nature of 
attitudes. 

This second principle is also at variance with what is usually 
asserted, and even with the conclusions arrived at as a result 
of some of the studies on which this paper is based. It is usually 
stated that attitudes are specific; our contention is that they 
are general. And any attitude is just as general as the principle 
on which it is based. 

This important point is best brought out by illustration. If 
I accept the generalization that all movies are harmful, my 
attitude toward all movies will be unfavorable. If I think that 
certain types of movies are harmful, I shall be unfavorable to 
those types of movies. If I think that most movies are harmless 
but one particular one is harmful, my general attitude toward 
the movies will be indifferent or favorable, but I shall make an 
exception of that one. 

The -apparent specificity of attitudes, then, is often nothing 
more than a specific application of such an underlying general 
principle. If I have, for example, a general attitude of honesty, 
I may at times perform an action which is.dishonest objectively 
or in the opinion of others. I may do so with the sincere con- 
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viction that I am acting honestly, because for me the general 
principle of honesty does not apply to this particular situation. 
I may even do so, recognizing the action to be dishonest; if so, 
my action is directed by a motive which is stronger than the 
motive which my attitude of honesty furnishes me. 

Thus, the number of situations to which a person responds 
honestly may be taken as the measure of his degree of honesty, 
rather than as evidences of so many kinds of honesty. Not that 
the mere number of actions indicates the degrees of a quality, 
but that the different situations involving honesty involve dif- 
ferent degrees of difficulty, and, by counting the number of 
situations, we can count the number of degrees of difficulty 
overcome and therefore the strength of honesty necessary to 
overcome it. 

No originality is claimed for this concept. Thurstone’s atti- 
tude scales and Hartshorne and May’s idea of “resistance to be 
overcome” embody it essentially if not expressly. 

It is easy then to understand the “inconsistencies” which are 
invariably found in the responses to scaled tests. Aside from 
the usual reasons for unreliability in any paper-and-pencil test 
(inattention, failure to grasp the real significance of the item 
etc.), we can explain these inconsistencies by the varying strength 
of motives for different individuals. Thus a situation which 
might represent “easy honesty” for one might represent “difficult 
honesty” for another. The values attached to money, to parents’ 
or teachers’ approval, and to many other incentives are not the 
same for all. There is also the matter of indoctrination to 
consider; if, during impressionable years, a youngster has been 
repeatedly and emphatically told that a certain action is dis- 
honest, he will find it difficult to overcome such an impression. 
Hence it is impossible to construct a scale of honesty situations 
which is equally valid for all; the most we can hope for is a scale 
which is roughly correct for the large majority. This is true 
even when all those taking the test have approximately the same 
background; all the more so when they have not. 

Obviously any attitude could be substituted for honesty in 
the above discussion without altering the truth of any of the 
statements. It might be good to mention, though, that precisely 
in the field of honesty the present writer is in process of providing 
_some objective substantiation for what may seem like airy 
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theory. He has drawn up a list of honesty situations and had 
a group of over 300 high-school students respond to them in 
three ways. The way that concerns the construction of a scale 
is the first, the pupils indicating whether they thought a given 
action all right, or bad, or good or bad according to circum- 
stances. Tabulations thus far made bear out the above state- 
ments anent the application of the general principle of honesty 
to specific situations. 

The tendency, then, to declare attitudes specific may be due 
to the failure to distinguish principles from their application. 
But there are other causes also. One is the fact that some of 
the attitudes studied are not really attitudes at all, but groups 
of them unfortunately all bearing the same name. Liberalism 
has already been signalized as one of these. True, there are 
different kinds of liberalism. But each of them is a general 
attitude, not specific. 

When attitudes are expressed in terms of the situation toward 
which the attitude is held, the same difficulty occurs. Frequently 
the situation is complex, composed of several elements, a change 
in any one of which might be important enough to change my 
attitude toward the situation as a whole. I might have an 
attitude of dread toward the situation, “person-pointing-a-gun- 
at-me.” But if the person is a little child and the gun is a 
cap pistol, my attitude might be one of amusement or boredom 
according as the child is my nephew or the neighbor’s insuffer- 
able brat. 

In fact, much of the confusion on the subject of attitudes, ia 
especially with regard to their specificity, comes from the un- 
fortunate tendency of calling them after external rather than 
psychological situations. My attitude toward the psychological 
situation, “what-I-conceive-as-danger” is pretty fixed. My at- 
titude toward snakes depends on whether I consider a snake 
dangerous or not. 

Another reason for the persistence of the “specific attitude” 
theory is the bias with which the whole problem is approached. 
This bias reveals itself in the measuring instruments; these are 
so constructed as to measure only specifics; then, when only 
specifics are revealed by their use, the conclusion is drawn that 
only specifics exist! Another vicious circle is found in the 
attachment to the “response” idea. It is held that since each 
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response is single and individual, therefore there is nothing 
general underlying all responses, and consequently everything 
is specific. But how easily that reasoning can be reversed! 
Since responses are so variable, even to the same situation, it 
should be obvious that it is not the situation which calls forth 
the response, but the subject that produces it. In other words, 
the human being is not a response-producing machine which 
can be controlled by controlling the situation to which responses 
are made. The very same data which are used to bolster a 
mechanistic psychology serve rather to undermine it. 

Attitudes, then, are general tendencies. They make action 
along a certain line probable but not certain. (This incidentally 
indicates why performance tests can never measure them satis- 
factorily.) Physicists speak of resultants. Resultants are found 
also in psychology when two attitudes, such as honesty and love 
of money, act upon the same individual simultaneously. 

If we try now to see into which system of psychology this view 
of attitudes fits most neatly, it is evident that we must exclude 
the mechanistic type which is still rather popular under various 
forms. Much of what has been said emphasizes the fact that, as 
Thorndike said, the responses to situations are not mechanical, 
but depend on the apprehension of the situation. One of Thorn- 
dike’s experiments, actually performed by an assistant, cast 
serious doubt on the conditioned reflex as an important way of 
acquiring attitudes. Thorndike’s own specific-bond theory re- 
quires considerable adjustment before it fits the facts even 
approximately, and of course is entirely opposed to the expla- 
nation given above of the nature of attitudes. The Gestaltists 
could make out a fairly good case for themselves, no doubt, and 
it is not our purpose here to show how they are wrong. We 
prefer to attack the question positively. 

To the writer it seems that the nature of attitudes as explained 
above is really an integral part of the scholastic theory of faculty 
psychology. This must, of course, be carefully distinguished 
from the compartmental theory of faculty psychology, which 
holds that man is divided up into a number of faculties, each 
of which has its proper activity. According to the scholastics, 
the soul has power to act in a variety of ways, and these dif- 
ferent ways of acting (“modes of activity”) are known as facul- 
ties. It is really one and the same soul acting all the time, but 
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when it is thinking in the abstract it is called the intellect, when 
it is recalling the past it is called the memory, when it is decid- 
ing on a course of action it is called the will, etc. 

It is obvious that such a theory explains the interaction and 
cooperation of the various faculties which are so characteristic 
of attitudes. If an attitude is “an emotionalized standard,” it is 
easily understood how one and the same soul, which is the prin- 
ciple of both the intellect and the emotions, should also be the 
principle of attitudes. 

The medieval scholastics themselves were perfectly well aware 
of the existence of attitudes, although they called them by a 
different name. St. Thomas defines habit as “dispositio ad 
actus.” Dewey and Sherman (among others) define attitude as 
a predisposition to behavior. The concepts are identical. Even 
present-day adherents of scholastic psychology ordinarily dis- 
pense with the term attitude and continue to use habit in its 
place, while other modern psychologists reserve the term “habit” 
for “specific reaction-patterns.” 

What is the essence of attitude or habit? It consists in a 
modification of the soul-substance. Now, when the soul-substance 
is modified, it tends also to act in a different way. However, this 
modification results merely in a tendency, not in a determina- 
tion. When the individual is confronted with a situation, the 
soul, in its capacity of intellect, apprehends this situation and 
interprets its meaning. Because of the modification known as an 
attitude, this interpretation of meaning may vary. 

A minor point on which modern researches into attitudes give 
support to scholastic psychological doctrine is in the relations 
between imagination, emotion, attitude, and physical action. No - 
space is available for an adequate illustration of this point, but 
the well-known influence of the movies furnishes an excellent one. 

Another point of scholastic doctrine vindicated is that of free 
will. Modern psychologists apparently have a perverse dread of 
this notion. Yet what better explanation is there for the incon- 
sistencies of human behavior? A boy’s attitude toward geometry 
may be extremely unfavorable, yet he can force himself to study 
it for any of a dozen different motives. All of us have to act 
counter to our attitudes at times, perhaps frequently. It is our 

_ will which enables us to choose correctly between our attitude 
toward a situation and some other motive. 
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A final advantage of the scholastic view is its breadth. It 
recognizes fully men’s complex nature, and does not assume that 
all conduct is capable of one explanation. Its primary concern 
is with man’s nature, while behavior is secondary. Thus, in the 
field of attitudes, it tells us first what they are, and then admits 
that there are no fixed laws governing the ways in which atti- 
tudes will work themselves out into overt behavior. 

Aurrep F. Scunzpp, S.M. 
St. Michael Central High School, 
Chicago, Illinol 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY REUNION IN NEW YORK 


“The remedy for the ills that beset the world today is to fill 
the mind and heart of each individual man and woman with the 
love of God and neighbor,” declared William C. Walsh, Attor- 
ney General of Maryland, in New York, September 24, at the 
Golden Jubilee Banquet of the National Alumni Association of 
The Catholic University of America. 

“Catholic education,” Mr. Walsh said, “seeks to accomplish 
this, and it was for the purpose of guiding, coordinating and 
carrying on this work in America that the Catholic University 
was founded by Pope Leo XIII in 1889, and all concede that its 
efforts are meeting with unquestioned success.” 

More than 500 alumni of the university from 31 states attended 
the banquet. The Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop 
of New York, was the guest of honor and pronounced the invo- 
cation. Other guests of honor were the Rev. James T. Higgins, 
of Philadelphia, and the Rev. John P. McCaughan, of Worcester, 
Mass., both graduates of the first class to matriculate, in 1889. 

Charles P. Maloney, of Washington, National President of the 
Alumni Association, gave the address of welcome and the Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Joseph M. Corrigan, Rector of the Catholic Univer- 
sity, also spoke. The Very Rev. Ignatius Smith, O.P., Dean of 
the School of Philosophy at the Catholic University, was the 
toastmaster. Arthur J. Bergman, Director of Athletics, was 
another speaker. 

Preceding the banquet election of officers was held, and Mr. 
Maloney was re-elected President. James J. Bowe, of Washing- 
ton, was elected Secretary-Treasurer and Dr. Edward McVay, 
of Newark, N. J., Vice-President. 

In the morning Monsignor Corrigan celebrated a Mass in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral for the deceased alumni of the university. 

Other distinguished guests present were the Most Rev. Stephen 
J. Donahue, Auxiliary Bishop of New York; the Most Rev. 
James E. Walsh, M.M., Superior General of the Maryknoll 
Foreign Mission Society; the Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. Francis A. Me- 
Intyre, Chancellor of the New York Archdiocese; the Rev. James 
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A. Hughes, Vice-Chancellor of the Newark Archdiocese; the Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. William A. Courtney, President of the Board of Child 
Welfare, New York; the Very Rev. Edward J. Walsh, President 
of St. John’s University, Brooklyn; the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick 
J. McCormick, Vice-Rector of the Catholic University; and the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas U. Reilly, Vicar General of the Trenton 
Diocese. 

“The Catholic University by coordinating and strengthening 
Catholic education throughout the country is doing and will con- 
tinue to do its full share in protecting America and the American 
people from the ills which threaten much of the rest of the world, 
and it will accomplish this by continuing to spread the teaching 
of the truth,” Mr. Walsh said. 


Cc. ¥. O. CONVENTION IN CINCINNATI 


The Catholic Youth Organization in convention in Cincinnati, 
October 3 and 4, with representatives from 50 dioceses, sent to 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII a pledge of “united prayers that God 
may strengthen, comfort and sustain him in his heroic efforts to 
bring the Peace of Christ to all mankind.” 

“The paternal heart of our Holy Father,” the resolution stated, 
“is torn with grief and anguish over the slaughter of so many of 
his spiritual sons and daughters in the present armed conflict in 
Europe.” 

Another resolution thanked the Bishops of the United States 
for the steps they have taken to promote the welfare of youth. 
Dealing with Christian Democracy, the convention adopted a 
resolution which said: 

“Whereas, Christian teaching alone, in its majestic integrity, 
can give full meaning and compelling motive to the demand for 
human rights and liberties, because it alone gives worth and 
dignity to human personality, and whereas, true democracy is 
based upon the full reception, acceptance, and promotion of the 
God-given rights of men; be it 

“Resolved, that the National Conference of Catholic Youth Or- 
ganizations rejoices in the opportunity of serving the cause of 
true Christian Democracy by spreading the doctrine of brother- 
hood of man under the fatherhood of God, and be it further 

“Resolved, that we pledge our enthusiastic cooperation to the 
Bishops of our country in their efforts to promote wider under- 
standing of the responsibilities and obligations of citizenship in 
a Christian Democracy.” 
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A resolution, having to do with the establishment of peace in 
the world, said: 


“Whereas, peace, based upon justice, is a necessary condition 
of all prosperity and both peace and order are the foundation 
of all good in this world, and 

4, ae our national peace is now seriously threatened by 

es danger of war, be it 
esolved, that we implore all les and their leaders to 
turn their hearts and minds to the of Jesus Christ and 
therefrom to draw such a true appreciation of the brotherhood 
of all men under the fatherhood of one God as will dissolve the 
man-made difference among nations and implant in their hearts 
a determination that peace will envelop the world.” | 


Concerning the extension and development of the C.Y.O., a 
resolution stated: 


“Whereas, it is the mind of the Church that her young people 
be brought into the closest possible contact with their parish 
churches and parish priests, so that they may be trained for 
effective leadership in the program of Catholic Action, and 
whereas, the added leisure time the present day exposes youth 
to many grave dangers, and 

“Whereas, throughout the land, leisure time activities are being 
conducted under diocesan and parochial auspices with varying 
forms and titles of genre N although the title ‘Catholic 
Youth Organization’ has met with increasingly widespread ac- 
ceptance, be it 

“Resolved, that we, the assembled representatives of the Cath- 
olie Youth Organizations of the United States pledge ourselves 
to strive wisely, gently, energetically to foster and strengthen 
our respective organizations, and be it further resolved, in order 
to accomplish this purpose more effectively, to cooperate with 
the traditional spiritual societies of the Church, to collaborate 
with all diocesan agencies, and to utilize the service of other 
public and private agencies, especially of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference.” 


An enthusiastic crowd of more than 1,500 assembled for the 
first mass meeting. The Most Rev. George J. Rehring, Auxiliary 
Bishop of Cincinnati, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward J. Flanagan, 
of Boys Town, Neb., and Gene Tunney, of New York, spoke. 

The Most Rev. Bernard J. Sheil, Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago, 
founder of the C.Y.0., was obliged to remain in Chicago because 
of death of His Eminence George Cardinal Mundelein. His 
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voice was heard by the assembled crowd when he spoke over 
the facilities of the National Broadcasting Company. Eugene 
O’Shaughnessy, Lawrenceburg, Ind., chairman of the meeting, 
introduced the speakers. 

Formal opening of the Conference was marked at a Solemn 
Pontifical Mass in St. Peter in Chains Church. The Most Rev. 
John T. MeNicholas, O.P., Archbishop of Cincinnati, weleomed 
the Conference delegates, and Bishop James E. Walsh, Superior 
General of Maryknoll, preached the sermon. 

More than 4,000 Catholie youths crowded Taft Auditorium 
to hear the addresses of the Most Rev. John F. Noll, Bishop of 
Fort Wayne, the Most Rev. Frank A. Thill, Bishop of Concordia, 
and the Rev. Daniel A. Lord, 8.J., of St. Louis, at the second 


public meeting. 
PLANS COMPLETED FOR CONFRATERNITY SESSIONS 


The Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop of New York, 
will preach the sermon at the opening Mass of the Fifth National 
Catechetical Congress to be held in Cincinnati, November 4-7, 
under the patronage of the Most Rev. John T. MeNicholas, 
Archbishop of Cincinnati. The Pontifical Mass will be celebrated 
by the Most Rev. George J. Rehring, Auxiliary Bishop of Cin- 
cinnati, with Archbishop McNicholas presiding. 

Although the work of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
is limited to the religious instruction of those outside the Cath- 
olic school system, the four-day program for the forthcoming 
Congress indicates the wide scope of Confraternity activities. 
General sessions will be devoted to re-Christianizing the home 
by awakening parental responsibility for the religious instruction 
of children; to the apostolate for non-Catholics; to preparation 
of Catholic college students for lay leadership in the parish; to 
religious instruction of inmates in public detention institutions; 
to the place of youth in the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
and to adult religious education. 

What youth can do for the Confraternity and what the Con- 
fraternity can do for youth will be the topics of two mass meet- 
ings at which the Most Rev. Francis J. L. Beckman, Archbishop 
of Dubuque, and the Most Rev. Frank A. Thill, Bishop of Con- 
cordia, will preside. The youth meetings will be attended by 
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high school and college students from the Archdiocese of Cin- 
cinnati and by youth representatives from Confraternity units 
in the Archdioceses of St. Louis, St. Paul, New Orleans, Mil- 
waukee and the diocese of Fort Wayne. 

Religious education for adults through the Confraternity 
parish discussion club will be demonstrated at two sessions on 
the opening day of the Congress. More than 1,000 leaders of 
religious discussion clubs will participate under the direction 
of the Rev. Gregory F. Smith, Chairman for the National Cen- 
ter’s Committee on Religious Discussion Clubs, and the Rev. 
Stephen Leven, of Tonkewa, Okla. A similar demonstration of 
religious discussion club procedure for high school students will 
be given by the Rev. Donald Cleary, Chaplain of Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

In connection with the fifth National Catechetical Congress 
there will be a two-day meeting of the Catholic Biblical Asso- 
ciation; two sessions sponsored by the Catholic University to 
inaugurate a “Crusade for God in Government”; the National 
Catholic Evidence Conference, and a Conference for Colored 
Parishes. 

CHILDREN’S THEATRE ANNOUNCES EIGHTH SEASON 


Among the events scheduled for the coming season for the 
children of Washington will be six plays by the Clare Tree Major 
Children’s Theatre of New York. They are: “Dick Whitting- 
ton,” “Pocahontas,” “Old King Cole,” “Rip Van Winkle,” 
“Under the Lilacs,” and “Aladdin.” 

The actors in these performances are professional troupers, 
following the methods of such famous companies as Sothern and 
Marlowe, Ben Greet and the Coburns. Many of them have been 
with Clare Tree Major for several years, and are qualified to 
initiate the newcomers into the thrill and fun and hard work of 
serving this unique non-profitmaking and uncommercial organi- 
zation. 

Last year the vehicles of the six companies clocked exactly 
181,293 miles as their season’s run. From Laredo, Texas, to the 
northern border of Wisconsin and from the Golden Gate and 
Treasure Island to the “World of Tomorrow” in New York, the 
Children’s Theatre caravans sped through thirty exciting weeks, 
“seeing America first.” 
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Traveling, however, is incidental to their real job, which is 
bringing good theatre to children. No matter what the weather, 
what detours they may have to make for road repairs, floods, or 
broken bridges, the vehicles must pull up to the auditorium two 
hours before performance time. The curtain must go up on time. 

This entails real work. The companies are entirely self- 
managed. An actor drives the truck to the stage door; the actors 
unload the scenery and set it up on the stage. The girls look 
after the costumes, hanging them in dressing rooms, and seeing 
that the right number of buttons and hooks are safely sewed 
on; the wigs are neatly dressed. During the play, except in 
regular theatres, the actors change the scenes and set the lights, 
and at the end they pack up again and start off for the next 
playing place. 

Many of the actors, especially those playing children’s parts, 
are necessarily young, though no one is taken along under fifteen 
years of age. Players are chosen as much for character quality 
as for ability, for the work requires very real self-discipline. 
Discomforts are shared equally. There is no place for tempera- 
ment in the Children’s Theatre. They must take everything in 
their stride. 

The theatre is a hazardous career; not for the Children’s 
Theatre, for the whole tour is booked before they set up their 
scenery for the first time. Parent-Teacher Associations, Asso- 
ciations of University Women, Teachers Clubs, Junior Leagues, 
and others bring the plays year after year to their young 
citizens. Last year the “Peter Pan” Company alone played 177 
performances during their thirty-week tour. Five other com- 
panies followed them, playing to an estimated total of a million 
children during the season. 

Tickets are now on sale at the Washington office of the 
Children’s Theatre, 1734 F Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


Under the official sanction of the Catholic University of 
America, the Young Catholic Messenger, the Junior Catholic 
Messenger and Our Little Messenger will cooperate in the 
American Civic Education Program of the university, George 
A. Pflaum, publisher, announced at Dayton, Ohio. Outlining 
briefly the basic purpose of the American Civic Education 
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| Program, Mr. Pflaum said that, in this activity, the Catholic 
. University is being given “the cooperation of great numbers of 
citizens who already realize the great need of this work.” The 
publishers of the three Messengers are among these citizens, he 
added, and “they have arranged to use material, both factual 
; and fictional, which the executives of the American Civic Edu- 
| cation Program at the university will send them every week 

during the school year of 1939-1940.” . . . The Medical Mission 
| Sisters have transferred their motherhouse and novitiate to Fox 
: Chase, Philadelphia. Previously they were located in Washing- 
t ton, D. C., where the Society was founded in 1925. In the future 
‘ the institution in Washington will be a House of Studies. The 
Medical Mission Sisters devote themselves to the care of the 
sick in foreign mission countries. At present, they conduct a 
hospital for women and children in India, where the women, on 
account of religious laws and customs, depend entirely on women 
for medical aid. They also train native Sisters and have several 
maternity and child welfare centers and a training school for 
native midwives. In Dacca, Bengal, they are in charge of the 
nursing in a 300-bed Municipal Hospital and a Training School 
for native nurses and midwives. . . . The College of New Rochelle 
Labor School was opened October 5 in the Mother Irene Gill 
Memorial Library at the college. The school, which is being at- 
tended by several hundred actual or potential members of trade 
unions, will continue through January without charge to its stu- 
dents. . . . The first annual meeting of teachers in the Diocese 
of Mobile was held at the Bishop Toolen High School, Mobile, 
Ala., October 23 and 24. The meeting opened with a Mass cele- 
brated by the Most Rev. Thomas J. Toolen, Bishop of Mobile. 
The Bishop preached the sermon. . . . Authorized by the govern- 
ment to offer Civilian Pilot Training, St. Mary’s University, San 
Antonio, Texas, accepted 52 applicants and has been assured by 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority the school’s quota will be not 
less than 20. Every phase of aircraft will be covered, with 50 
hours of actual flight instruction and 72 hours of ground instruc- 
tion. . . . Three Catholic institutions of higher education are 
among the 40 colleges and universities which the Civil Aeronau- 
tices Authority has just added to the list of schools which will 
participate in the civilian pilot training program. Publication 
of this additional list brings up to 260 the total number of schools 
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whose applications for participation have been approved to date 
by the C.A.A. The Authority anticipates establishing the pro- 
gram in some 300 schools throughout the country. Carroll Col- 
lege, Helena, Mont.; St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, 
N. Y., and LaSalle College; Philadelphia, are Catholic schools 
on this additional list of approved institutions. Twenty-two 
Catholic colleges and universities were among the 220 approved 
institutions previously announced. .. . The Rev. Gerald F. Dil- 
lon, Assistant Pastor of St. John’s Church, Providence, R. I., has 
been named Dean of Men at The Catholic University of America. 
Among other things, Father Dillon has been President of the 
Catholic Teachers Institute and professor at La Salle Academy 
and at the Catholic Teachers College in Providence. He is also 
active in the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. . . . Robert 
N. Tarkington has resigned from the position of director of the 
division of commerce, Hofstra College of New York University, 
Hempstead, New York, to join the staff of the Gregg Publishing 
Company as representative for the states of South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida. Dr. Tarkington’s broad experience as a 
classroom teacher and head of the department of commerce in 
several high schools and teachers’ colleges qualifies him emi- 
nently for his new duties. . . . “The special adaptability of the 
farm home for nurturing strong and wholesome Christian family 
life is the primary reason why the Catholic Church is so deeply 
concerned with rural problems,” says a statement in the “Mani- 
festo on Rural Life,” just published by Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany. A 222-page document by the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, which held its seventh annual convention in 
Spokane, Wash., October 15-17, the “Manifesto” was drawn up 
by a group of students of rural life in this country. Among these 
leaders are Catholic economists and sociologists, diocesan school 
superintendents, officers of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, directors of diocesan rural life bureaus, and the Rev. 
Dr. Edgar Schmiedeler, 0.8.B., Director of the N.C.W.C. Rural 
Life Bureau. Referring to the purpose of the statement, the 
Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo, who supervised 
and directed the work, says in his introductory note that the 
“Manifesto” is not in the nature of a blueprint with detailed 
specifications to show how the new agrarianiem is to be built 
and how the farmer’s problems are to be solved.” Rather, the 
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Bishop adds, the purpose is “to state certain fundamental prin- 
ciples and policies without which it would be folly to essay a 
solution.” . . . Xavier University for Negroes, with the coopera- 
tion of the National Association of Housing Officials, the United 
States Housing Authority and New Orleans housing officials, is 
offering courses in large-scale low-rent housing. The courses are 
planned for those who wish to familiarize themselves with prob- 
lems of housing projects; those engaged in housing management 
who wish to continue study through discussion of mutual prob- 
lems; teachers of social science who wish to study the place 
of housing education in school or class projects; community, 
recreational, social workers and others who wish to study the 
community aspects of large-scale low-rent housing. The course 
on Fundamentals of Housing will be continued in the second 
semester. The course on Social Workers and the Community 
Housing Program will be followed in the second term by a course 
on Housing Management and the Tenant Relationship. . . . 
Sister M. Miriam Judd, a Sister of Loretto, one of the original 
faculty members at Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo., when 
it was opened 25 years ago and head of the Department of 


Classical Languages at Webster College for 19 years, died Octo- 
ber 1 at the Loretto Sisters’ College, Loretto, Colo. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Pioneer Catholic History of Oregon, by Edwin V. O’Hara. 
Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. xv-+234. 
Price, $1.00. Study-Club Edition, $.50. 


His Excellency the Bishop of Kansas City has brought out “a 
fourth and final edition of this little book,” a compact record of 
Catholic history in the Northwest that has had no rival since 
its appearance in 1911. A special occasion has prompted the 
author to publish this new issue, “The approaching centennial 
of the Church in the Oregon Country.” It may be well to re- 
mind Eastern readers that the phrase, Oregon Country, includes 
British Columbia with the states of Washington and Oregon. 

The pioneer chapters give a splendid account, succinct and 
gripping, of the ecclesiastical and political development of the 
territory from its discovery to the establishment of the hierarchy. 
The life of Dr. John McLoughlin, “Father of Oregon,” is related 
in vivid detail. His work for the Church, his success, struggles, 
and fateful misfortunes have been told with appropriate direct- 
ness. The amazing vitality and ingenuity of Father DeSmet’s 
missionary career is sketched skillfully. For the life and activi- 
ties of Francis Norbert Blanchet, first Vicar Apostolic of Oregon 
and first Archbishop of Oregon City, Bishop O’Hara has written 
chapters that glow with admiration for the apostolic courage of 
this “pioneer hero.” Historical accuracy does not evaporate into 
oratorical eulogy at any time in this work. Accounts of other 
priests and bishops are in proportion to the scope of the whole 
history. You will find an excellent arrangement of the material 
used to narrate the important events in the times of Bishop 
Augustine Magloire Blanchet, Bishop Modeste Demers, Father 
Adrian Croquet, and Father Bolduc: There is space for Peter 
H. Burnett, whose biography, The Path Which Led a Protestant 
Lawyer to the Catholic Church, will-remain a genuine force in 
the literature of conversion in this country. If any reader is 
curious about the diocese of Walla Walla, its short history, or 
when the change was made to Seattle, the facts to satisfy such 
curiosity are here. 

Many who will value this history in its newest form will regret 
the author’s decision not to change some of its sections. The 
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first Appendix, it seems to me, should have been made into sev- 
eral separate chapters. It covers all too briefly the episcopates 
of Archbishops Seghers, Gross, and Christie, to the last named, 
for many reasons, the Oregon School case in particular, a chap- 
ter at least! Of course Bishop O’Hara may say in the words of 
his Preface to this Centennial Edition: “It is earnestly to be 
hoped that some competent hand will soon give us a more 
detailed picture... .” It is earnestly to be regretted that he 
did not. 

No one will complain of the fifteenth chapter, “The Whitman 
Massacre and Legend,” where Bishop O’Hara gives a sharply 
defined account of the sordid propaganda that made use of 
Marcus Whitman’s tragic death to defame the Church. It is an 
old story now, one that needs retelling from time to time. The 
two non-Catholic historians who razed the malignant myth were 
Professor Bourne of Yale and Mr. William I. Marshall of 
Chicago. 

The inexpensive study-club edition of this delightful little 
volume should spread its interesting information to individuals 
and groups who have hesitated to make the acquaintance of 
Bishop O’Hara’s work. 


Religion Outlines for Course II. The Motives and 
Means of Catholic Life. vised edition, by John M. Cooper. 
Washington, D. C.: The Catholic Education Press, 1939. Pp. 
vii + 284. Price, $1.35. 

Monsignor Cooper’s series of four volumes on college Religion 
are well known among teachers and hence not much “reviewing” 
is necessary. Course II in that series deals with Dogma, Prayer 
and the Sacraments, and is intended for the sophomore year. In 
this revised volume, which has just appeared, about 10 per cent 
of the former content has been changed. The matter on Matri- 
mony has been contracted into one chapter, since the subject is 
fully treated in Course IV. About twenty-five pages of new 
material have been added, and minor changes were made in 
most of the chapters. There is now greater emphasis on the 
meaning of the Fatherhood of God, of Sanctifying Grace and 
of the Mass; and an effort has been made to develop the more 
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unselfish aspect of Prayer, the Mass and the Sacraments. A 
number of additions have also been made to the bibliography. 
Monsignor Cooper’s texts differ from most of the other Re- 
ligion texts in their approach to the problem of the teaching of 
Religion. Fifteen years ago, after mature experience in the 
classroom, he blazed the trail into that hitherto uncharted land 
of the collegiate lay mind. He came to grips with modern prob- 
lems. He regarded Religion as a life to be lived. He looked 
upon the law of love as dominant and repeatedly emphasized 
love of God and neighbor. He gave an exposition of dogmas as 
the storehouses of motives for the fulfillment of the moral law. 
He was the first to treat dogma functionally. In this revised 


volume he improves that presentation. In no other text may one 
find dogma so well put to work. One notes also that the author’s 
ripe experience with modern scientific findings enables him to 
evaluate scientific hypotheses, and the college student finds, 
therefore, thet harmony between revealed truth and truly 
scientific conclusions. 


W. A. Russet. 


Persuasive S by Francis P. Donnelly. New York: P. J. 

Kenedy & Pp. ix+258. Price, $2.25. 

What may be a new issue of Father Donnelly’s Persuasive 
Speech contains nothing new, no revisions, alterations, or addi- 
tions to the edition of 1931. Time and the book’s qualities have 
made the work a well established reality. However, even a good 
book about “good rhetoric and good oratory” may need an intro- 
duction to many teachers who have not come under its persuasive 
influence. Father Donnelly calls his textbook “An Art of Rhetoric 
for College.” On the title page a quotation from St. Augustine 
in Latin, translated into English as part of the context of page 
one, flashes a light on the author’s aims. “Without the rules of 
rhetoric many have become better speakers than those who 
learned the rules, but we have never known one who became a 
speaker without reading or hearing the discussions and speeches 
of others.” Father Donnelly believes in rules. Their value and 
application have this pointed explanation: “Be assured and re- 
member that these precepts, or better, these suggestions, have no 
force of law and are only good as far as they are based on good 
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usage and sound philosophy” (p. vi of the Introduction). Just 
turn the pages of the chapters of the book to notice the atten- 
tion Father Donnelly has taken to help you “become a speaker” 
by “reading or hearing the discussions and speeches of others.” 

The text has three divisions, Arguments, Arrangement, and 
Style. Twenty-five years’ experience “devoted to the teaching 
of the subject” determined this method in procedure. It is an 
excellent one, appreciated by most teachers. Some inquisitive 
young student who reads that this text is based upon Kleutgen, 
whose Ars Dicendi “followed the teaching of Aristotle, Cicero, 
and Quintilian,” may not worry about the significance of Kleut- 
gen, but he may wonder to what extent the three classical rhetor- 
icians will become familiar to him in this textbook. The answer 
is in the Index, where references to Aristotle number 4; to Cicero, 
48; to Quintilian, 1. 

For Seminarians here is an attractive point. “The important 
field of Sacred Oratory is treated of in every section of this 
book.” Newman is mentioned at least seventeen times in Father 
Donnelly’s book: one reference is to the Sermons on Various 
Occasions; another is a quotation from Catholicism and Religion 
of the World; section 59 refers to the Present Position of Cath- 
olics; to the Second Spring are awarded all the other mentions. 
I should add that Father Donnelly has edited Newman’s Sec- 
ond Spring. You can hardly miss that as you read this text, for 
the genial author and teacher has a gentle way, possibly a very 
persuasive way, of reminding readers of his textbook accomplish- 
ments. There is a crescendo of “see the author’s” other works, 
a phrase that he did not intend to convey the imperative sug- 
gestions its repetition contains. 

8. RaNnkKIN. 


America’s Road to Now, by Charles H. Coleman and Edgar B. 
Wesley. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. Pp. xv+623 
+xxix. Price, $1.76. 

- Doctors Coleman and Wesley, respectively of the Eastern 

Illinois State Teachers’ College and of the University of Minne- 

sota, have brought together a vast amount of digested material 

in this valuable text in American history which is intended for 
about the eighth grade or junior high school level, depending 
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upon the intelligence and reading background of the class. It is 
a good, sound, interestingly written book, if not a classical 
manual. Indeed, its technical skill and non-amateurish presen- 
tation may make it somewhat difficult to teach if the teacher 
is not properly trained and educated in the social sciences. Rea- 
sonable space, about one-third of the volume, is given to the four 
units covering the exploration, settlements, colonial life, and the 
creation of a nation with the Revolution and the ratification of 
the Constitution. In about the same space, three more units 
bring the pupil to the end of the Civil War and Reconstruction. 
Thus a section of a half dozen units, over a third of the volume, 
is left to describe the modern era of political and economic 
development through the reforms and program of the New Deal. 

There are useful appendices, a portrait gallery, good maps 
and charts, and bibliographies at the end of each unit consisting 
of some studies too deep for the students but very desirable for 
the teacher. The balance of weight is good. Much minutia is 
eliminated. The old slavery question is not stressed and wars 
are, if anything, too minimized. Social and economic life is 
brought out in relief. Wisely, more than the usual amount of 
attention is given to our Latin-American relations. The ex- 
ceedingly difficult recent years are well summarized, and, on the 
whole, judicially, with surprisingly little evidence of the writer’s 
personal views. 

The whole tone is tolerant, rather liberal, patriotic. The book 
should inculcate good citizenship and loyalty without much 
criticism. It is a bit conventional and mild rather than vigorous 
in writing or viewpoint. Like most texts it strikes at past cor- 
ruption as the Tweed era and Gas Ring, and condemns only 
those corrupt leaders who are dead or who have been convicted 
by juries and sentenced by courts. This is a matter of wisdom; 
but the teacher must not leave the pupil with the impression that 
American politics are pure, that corruption has ceased, that 
public morality need not be preached, that towns cannot have 
bosses as well as metropolitan areas, that religious and racial 
toleration is a marked characteristic of our people at large, that 
democracy cannot be improved and extended, and that America 
is without innumerable domestic problems to solve. This, after 
all, is the business of the teacher; the writer of a text is cramped 
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by the need of generalization, lack of space and, naturally, a 
national yard-stick. He can only offer a skeleton course. 
Ricwarp J. PuRcELL. 
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Clark, John R., Otis, Arthur S. and Hatton, Caroline: Primary 
Arithmetic Through Experience. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Co. Pp. xv+217. Price, $1.40. 
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Meyer, Adolph E., Ph.D.: The Development of Education in 
the Twentieth Century. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. Pp. 
xx+406. Price, $2.75. 

Ryan, W. Carson: Studies in Early Graduate Education. Bul. 
No. 30. New York: The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, 522 Fifth Avenue. Pp. 167. 

Stanford Educational Conference: Social Education. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. vi+312. Price, $1.75. 


Textbooks 


Baschab, Rev. Charles R., Ph.D.: A Manual of the Catholic 
Religion in Three Parts. (Part Three: The Service of God.) 
San Francisco, Calif.: Textbook Publishing Co., 21 Washburn 
St. Pp. 416. Price, $1.50. 

Bliss, Sidney M., and Rowe, Clyde E.: Everyday Law. New 
York: D. C. Heath and Company. Pp. xi+660. Price, $1.80. 
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Pamphlets 


Butler, Nicholas Murray: The World upon Which Youth Must 
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